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To Help Fix Cotton Prices, Raise Your Own Hay and Meat 





N The Progressive Farmer 
I office the other day Prof. 
D. N. Barrow made a state- 
ment about the control of cot- 
ton prices that is worth passing 
on, This is what he said: 
‘*The farmer will be 
able to fix the price of his 
cotton when he owns it 
and not before. The farm- 
er is not an exception to 
the general rule that a man 
cannot control the price of 
a thing which does not be- 
long to him.”’ 

All the argument in the 
world cannot get away from 
this simple proposition. The 
cotton crop of the South when 
made does not belong to the 
men who made it, but to the 
landlord, the storekeeper, the 
banker, who furnished them 
the money to make it with. 
These men want their money, 
the cotton grower has to raise 
it for them, and has just one 
way to get it—that is to sell 
his cotton. : 

Of course, under such con- 
ditions, someone else fixes the 
price of cotton; and not until 
the conditions are changed will 
the farmer have much ‘‘say”’ 





RUST-PROOF OATS, HAIRY VETCH AND CRIMSON CLOVER. 


Mr. J. D. Carmichael, Sunny South, Ala., sends us this picture. 
and five pounds crimson clover seed to the acre. 





He sowed the field last October, putting in three bushels oats, 15 pounds vetch seed 
The combination is certainly a splendid one. 





in the matter. 


It is good to know that the conditions are being’ changed, that more 
and more farmers are coming really to own the crops they make; but 
there is yet much progress to be made before any sort of organization 
or financing plan can enable the farmers, as a class, to hold for a fair 
price. The first thing in the fight for better cotton prices is to do away 
with the old practice of letting cotton growers live all summer long on 
the expectation of a crop yet to be made. The share cropper, with 
everything furnished him and a mortgage laid on the cotton he is going 
to make must be converted into a wage hand, or given a chance to do 
real farming and release himself from the economic slavery of his pres- 
ent condition. The land-owning farmer who buys fertilizers and work- 
stock and machinery and corn and hay and groceries and clothes, all to 
be paid for when cotton is sold, must be changed into a self-supporting 
farmer who grows more of what he needs and owns more of what he 
produces. 


Here is where the work of fixing cotton prices must begin ; and any 
such work is necessarily slow. It 1s gratifying to know, however, that 
every farmer can do something at it this very year. He can at least 
make sure that he will have home-grown hay and feed and home-raised 
meat to eat next winter; and these two things will put him far along 
the road to economic freedom. It must be remembered, too, that every 


| | man who puts his farming on a self-sustaining basis, not only helps 











himself, but also adds to the strength of the farmers who already own 
their cotton and hastens the day when there will be enough such farm- 
ers to take care of the crops produced by the dependent class. 
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The sky line shows how high your train travels in crossing the Ozarks, 
and partly explains why you sleep so comfortably on the Frisco. 


The good effects of your cool night in the Ozarks will last all the way 


to Colorado. 


Thru Sleepers to Colorado 


The route via Memphis and Kansas City is the high-road from the Southeast to Colorado. 


cool-off route to Colorado 
The Frisco takes the short cut to Colorado—thru the mountains. 


after crossing the Mississippi your train begins to climb, and quickly gets 
up into a region of higher altitudes and lower mercury. 


It is the route of least time and greatest comfort. 


The Kansas City-Florida Special is equipped for the comfort of Colorado vacationists. 
It has splendid electric lighted Pullmans thru from 
and Memphis to Kansas City, Denver and Colorado Springs. 
tidewater to Rockies. Also carries modern electric lighted chair cars, and dining cars 


serving famous Fred Harvey meals. 





A vacation in Colorado will be profitable in enjoyment and health, and econom- 
ical in cost, Railroad fares are low. Hotel and boarding house rates are reason~- 
able. Send for beautiful book on Colorado, and information about low fares. 


A. P. Matthews, District Passenger Agent, 
6 North Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 


acksonville, Atlanta, Birmingham 
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CANNING Complete Home and Factory Outfits from 
" $3.50 to $400.00 Cans and all supplies in stock. 
Convenient distribution points. 


UTFIT ducements. Agents wanted. Catalogue Free. 
: HOME CANNER MFG. COMPANY, 
. A. 


Specia: in- 


HICKORY, N. C., U. S 
















aren? aps #71900 


heating capacity and 
Take it 


world, for only 


Miss Nannie Chatham, of Forest County, je omg g 
season. Mrs. J. F. Brewer, of Janet, Miss., writes, ** 


t pleases everybody and will please you. 
it. Cans at following prices: No. 
souri, Virginia, Maryland and Georgia. 
est shipping point. 
Address Dept. D, 


A $15 CANNER DURING JUNE FOR $6.50 
A $2. CAPPING STEEL INCLUDED $7.50. 


This canner has its own firebox which is surrounded by water giving it tremendous 
may be moved while operating without hindrance to the work. 
e it to the shade trees and do your work where everything is cool and pleasant 

and save yourself from intense heat of cook stove or furnace, 
It burns stove wood and has a dail 
F cans or glass jars and is equipped wit 
* erate it with, also a book of instructions telling how to put up the finest goods in the 


Freight allowed when three outfits are shipped together to one address. It will 
process three layers of cansat one time—42 No. 2 or 24 No. 3, and is made of heavy ma- 
terial and will last for years. Shipping weight 50 pounds: 

i pi, cleared $137.50 from one-tenth acres in_ tomatoes last 
have my canner, tried it and like it fine.”” Mrs. Jennie L. 
Fash, of Oklahoma, writes us: ‘‘Your little canner is fine, everyone admiring the handy little machine.”’ , 

I It is guaranteed to please or we will refund your money 
It is adopted for demonstration work by the Canning Club agents. i 

Yo. 2-100, $2.50; 250; $5.50;500, $6.50. =D 1 
Solder hemmed caps and solder included in price of cans. Shipping points in Mississippi, Tennessee, Mis- 
All orders shipped promptly. 
amount of your order inclosed, giving shipping instructions and we will rush shipment to you from our near- 


FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., 


capacity of 400 to 800 cans, works any kind of 
soldering outfits and other implements to op- 


If it was not the best they wou d not use 
No. 83—100, $3.15; 250, $6.50; 500, $12.00. 


Cut this ad out and send to us with the 


Meridian, Miss. 


THE RANEY CANNING OUTFITS 


Have Never Been Equaled 
{ For Doing Fine Work 


he The Easy Way. 


Mm The First Hore or 
f} Farm Canner ~ ade, 
and 18 years devoted 
to improvements have 
made them perfev.. 
Madein all sizes, and 
cost no more than the 
common kind. Fine 
work in Canning 
, . means Big Profits. We 
know how, and willshow you. Write for our 
catalog, giving prices of Canners, Cans and 
Supplies. We are the Largest Dealers In the South. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., 
Dept. 7 Chattanooga, Tenn. 

























TIN CANS FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





gupplics, in any quantity. 
Special discount for early orders, 


We can furnish you the best cans in the market, crated and complete with all 
Low prices and prompt shipment. 
Write today for price list. 


Buy Your Cans Direct From Factory. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY Buchanan, Va. 


Box 746. 


Canners turn fruit and 
vegetables into cash. 


ern,’? areal canner—$3.75 
to $18. 
catalogue, 











Main St. = 
SOUTHERN EVAPORATOR CO., 








STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
PERMANENT IMPROVEMENT 
4 PER CENT BONDS. 


Dated July 1, 1913, payable July 1, 1953, without prior 
option. Interest Four percent per annum, payable 
semi-annually January ist and July ist. Both prin- 
cipal and interest payable at National Park Bank, 
New York City. The undersigned State Treasurer 
will receive sealed bids for allorany of said bonds 
at his office in Raleigh until 12 o’clock M, June Iith, 
1913, upon blank forms which will be furnished, to- 
gether with further information as to said bonds 
and the conditions of bidding, by the undersigned or 
Caldweli, Masslich & Reed, attorneys, 100 Broad- 
way, New York, whose approving opinion will be 
furnished to purchaser without charge if desired. 
These bonds are tax exempt in North Carolina and 
must be deducted in appraising shares in banks for 
taxat'on to the extent that the surplus of the bank 
is invested therein. 
Dated May 23, 1913. B. R. LACY, 

State Treasurer. 





$1,142,500 7" 











We answer 
lems direct by mail. 
our best to help you. 


all questions on farming prob- 
Write us, and we'll do 


1 Roof That Building With 






Edwards STEEL Shingles 


Yes, STEEL Shingles—the kind that never 
rot, rust nor burn—cost much less than wood— 
made rust-proof by famous ‘“‘Tightcote” Proc- 
ess—made leak-proof by patent Interlocking 
Device — $10,000 guarantee against lightning 
loss—come in sheets of 100 or more shingles— 
easy to lay as a carpet—lay them on old roof 
7. P P 
old direct from factory at factory prices— 
freight PREPAID—post- me A. a 
al brings special pric 
and latest catalog 674 i 
by return mail. Give 
size of roof if possible. 4 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. * 
624-674 Lock St. | 
Cincinnati Ohio 








SOUTH 


And Evaporator 
Get those good dollars. 





Send a postal for (@ = 
Address 325 ~ 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N..C., and 
Memphis, Tenn, 











COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR _ SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED TO 
EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 


ACT OF CONGRESS OF 





= 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year ....$1.00 Two years....$1.60 
Six months... .50 Three years... 2.00 
Three months .25 Five years.... 3.00 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 

To new subscribers only, The Progres- 
sive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on 
trial for ten cents Sample copy free. 
Tell your friends who need it but do not 


150,804 


ADVERTISING RULES: 

Change of copy or discontinuance order 
must reach us 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication date. No whiskey, mining stock, 
patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised or questionable advertisements of 
any kind accepted, Rates on application. 





Average Weekly Circulation, 
Combined Editions, 1912, 








Each Advertiser’s Reliability 
Guaranteed. 


We will positively make good the loss 
sustained by any subscriber as a re- 
sult of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in The Progressive Farmer on the 
part of-any advertiser who proves to bea 
deliberate swindler, This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make good 
to the subscriber as we have 
cated. The conditions of this guarantee 
are, that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the 
advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of, that 
our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor 
agsregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiscr, and that the subscriber must say 
when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries,” 


just indi- 




























made like a steam 
boiler, large return 
flues, water heats 
quickly with little — 
fuel. Galvanized 
steel, boiler rivet- 
ed, extra large ca- 
pacity. Capacity 36 
to 96 three-pound 
cans a filling. Boil- 
ers hold 30 to 80 gals, 
Special folder on £ 
canners, cans, la- § 
bels and accesso- 
ries, Write for it. Zaz 








THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, Inc. 














75 Shockee Slip - Richmond, Va. 














Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as 
they promise. 


Where to Buy That 
Automobile. 





We know that you read with 
much interest the letters and 
editorials which appeared in 
last week’s issue, and no doubt 
a good many of our read- 
ers are considering buying an 
automobile, and for your infor- 
mation we give below a list of 
automobile advertisers with 
whom you can deal and The 
Progressive Farmer guarantees 
to you if, when writing them, 
you say “I saw your ad in 
The Progressive Farmer.”’ 
J. I. CASE CO., 
Racine, Wis. 
FORD MOTOR CO., 
Detroit, Mich., 
HUPP MOTOR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 

R. M. OWEN CO., 
Lansing, Mich. 
WILLYS-OVERLAND CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
STUDEBAKER CORPORATION, 
South Bend, Ind. 








“‘A Land of Painted 
Farmhouses.’’ 





And when you start that 
‘brightening up’’ crusade, here 
are the firms who will sell you 
the paint for it. Each of them 
guaranteed: 


LOWE BROS. PAINT CO., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
New York, N. Y. 
RICHMOND CROSBY CO., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
WARREN PAINT & COLOR WKS., 
Nashviile, Tenn. 

THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 
Richmond, Va. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








T IS more trouble and consequently more ex- 

pensive to feed animals in small numbers or 
lots. Espeeially should the feeding together of 
animals of different ages and sizes he avoided. 
The smaller the number of animals in one bunch 
or lot the better. If they be of about the 
same age and size larger numbers may De fed to- 
gether, but in no case is it advisable or profitable 
to feed a runt or an underling with a lot of other 
animals which deprive the weaker one of its prop- 
er share of feed. About fifteen or twenty hogs 
and eight to twelve cattle make large enougn 
bunches, unless the expense and trouble of feeding 
is greatly increased by dividing the animals into 
more and smaller lots, or the enclosure and the 
feeding troughs are large. Particularly is it a 
mistake to feed a large number of young pigs in 
one bunch. It is-a good plan to feed each litter 
by itself for a month or two after weaning, and 
in no case should pigs of unequal ages and sizes 
be fed together. 





NE of our readers asks: “Why not put the 

silo in the ground, is it not cheaper?” The 
first cost, or the cost of construction, may be 
cheaper, but that will depend somewhat on the 
condition of soil, drainage, etc. If the pit is 
properly built it will preserve the silage all right. 
Twenty-five years ago this idea was quite popular, 
and even yet many make a pit from two to six or 
eight feet in the ground below the ordinary silo 
above the ground. But it is now almost univer- 
sally agreed that a silo more than two feet in 
the ground is not economical. Why? Because 
the saving in cost, if any, is not sufficient to offset 
the greater cost of getting’ the silage out when 
feeding. When filling the silo the silage can be 
elevated by machinery, whereas, it must be raised 
by hands, if under ground, when it is taken out. 
Once for all, let us state that no two facts about 
silos are more positively settled than that a round 
silo is the best shape and that it is most econom- 
ical and satisfactory to put it above ground, 


What Does a Bushel of Cottonseed Weigh? 


N ARKANSAS reader who bought “three 
A bushels” of cottonseed from a man in Geor- 
gia and received only 90 pounds wants to 
know if he should not have received 100 pounds. 
Bailey’s Cyelopedia of Agriculture gives thirty 
pounds as the legal weight of a bushel of cotton- 
seed in Georgia and thirty-three and one-third 
pounds as the legal weight in Arkansas. This may 
explain why our reader received ninety pounds in- 
stead of 100 as he expected. : 

It may be of interest to give the legal weights of 
cotton seed in the different States as given by the 
authority quoted above: 

Alabama, 32 pounds; Arkansas, 33 1-3 pounds; 
Florida, 32 pounds; Georgia, 30 pounds; Missis- 
sippi, 32 pounds; Missouri, 33 pounds; North Car- 
olina, 30 pounds; South Carolina, 30 pounds; Ten- 
nessee, 28 pounds; Texas, 32 pounds; Virginia, 32 
pounds. 

In one State the legal weight is 28 pounds, in 
one, 33 pounds; in one, 33 1-3 pounds; in three, 
30 pounds, and in five 32 pounds. 











When the Harrow is Better Than the 
Weeder, and Vice Versa. 


Editor for advocating the use of the weeder, 

stating that it was absolutely useless on 
most lands. Now an eastern North Carolina read- 
er suggests that if we will advise the use of a 
weeder instead of a smoothing harrow we can 
solve the question as to whether the latter does 
more injury to the erop when the teeth are set 
upright or when slanting backward. 

Both of these friends are right as they see the 
problem, or for their lands; but the Editor must 
see it for all lands, or from a wider range. For 
sandy or very light soils, or even for sandy loam 
soils well supplied with humus, which do not form 
a hard crust on the surface after heavy rains, the 
weeder is a most excellent implement for rapid, 
early and shallow cultivation, and it has the ad- 
vantage of being suitable for the one-horse farmer. 
But on a large part of the lands in our territory, 


R Batter to @ practical farmer criticised the 











our other friend is also right, that the weeder is 
practically useless. On lands deficient in humus 
and that contain sufficient clay to form a erust on 
the surface after a heavy rain, or on lands that 
are not thoroughly prepared, the smoothing har- 
row must be used to accomplish the results ob- 
tained with the weeder on sandy soils. 

This is the position The Progressive Farmer has 
always taken regarding the weeder and the 
smoothing harrow for the early eultivation of 
crops and we find no cause for changing these 
views. Both are good in their places, but the har- 
row will do effective work where.the weeder will 
fail, and even the harrow—one section—may be 
used by the one-horse farmer. 


Peas After Vetch. 


A READER states that The Progressive Farmer 








advises against following vetch with cow- 
peas and wants to know why. 

In so far as I know there is only one good 
reason why cowpeas should not follow vetch. The 
vetches being legumes, gather nitrogen from the 
air and if they are plowed under, add to the store 
of nitrogen in the soil. If removed for hay, the 
crop of vetch is likely to leave the land as rich or 
richer in nitrogen than it found it and consider- 
ably richer in available nitrogen. For this reason, 
a nitrogen-consuming crop like corn or cotton 
should usually follow the vetch, or any other 
legume crop. In this way, the beneficial effect 
of the vetch crop is more fully obtaingd. But if 
the land is not over-rich in nitrogen and humus, 
whieh is not often the case, there is no other im- 
portant reason why a crop of vetch, taken off the 
Jand in May or June, may not be followed by a 
crop of cowpeas, especially if the phosphoric acid 
removed by the crops is put back in commercial 
fertilizer. 





Share-Cropping Means Poor Farming. 





"Tena land-owners who do not live on their 
lands and those farmers having considerable 
area in cultivation are almost unanimous’in 
the opinion that cotton and corn cannot be profit- 
ably made with hired labor. The proof of this is 
found in the almost universal practice of either 
share-cropping or renting. Even the man who 
lives on his farm usually has the place worked for 
a share of the crop or rents the larger part of the 
farm if it is of any considerable size. 

A friend of The Progressive Farmer, who is an 
extensive farmer and land-owner, and has for 
many years followed the prevailing custom of 
“share-cropping” or “renting” his lands, has under 
way an experiment in working quite a large area 
with wage hands. He states that while he has 
always accepted the general opinion that it is not 
practicable to make cotton by this method, he has 
become convinced that the South will never do 
good farming while the old methods of renting 
and share-cropping are generally followed. In 
other words, if soil fertility is to be increased and 
good farming developed, a decided change must 
be made from the manner in which practically all 
large land-owners are now cultivating their lands. 
His experiment is with a sufficiently large area to 
give the plan of cultivating cotton and corn by 
wage hands a pretty fair test. At present, the 
work has only gone far enough to show that the 
crops have been put in much better than usual, 
the land is in fine condition and good stands have 
been generally obtained. 

No matter what the results may be in this one 
case, they will not be conclusive, for successes and 
failures with the same or similar plans are not 
wanting; but the important point in the incident 
is that a successful farmer and business man has 
been so thoroughly convinced that good farming 
and progress ic impossible by the old share-crop- 
ping metliods that he is willing to try the work- 
ing of a rather large area by wage-hands. 

There is no doubt that our short-tenure rental 
system and share-cropping do not tend to good 
farming and the maintaining or increasing of soil 
fertility, and we are convinced that better farming 
would be done if those who own more land than 
they can cultivate would cultivate it by hired 
labor. That it cannot be cultivated successfully 


by wage hands by many of those who now own 
the land may be true, but that some such system 
is a necessity before much progress will be made 
is probably equally true. 

Lack of capital and inexperience are probably 
the greatest real obstacles to the general adoption 
of such a method, if we accept the general failure 
of large land-owners to give their personal atten- 
tion to the management of their farms. Anyone 
familiar with such sections as the Yazoo Delta 
and the Black Belt of Alabama and Mississippi 
cannot fail to recognize the fact, that crop rota 
tion and soil improvement are practically impossi- 
ble under the present methods and that some plan 
which will permit of more intelligent and direct 
control of the land is rapidly becoming a ne- 
cessity. 

If cotton cannot be made profitably by paying 
wages for the labor that produces it, then in some 
way the share-cropping system now used must 
give the land-owner an unfair advantage. 

But this is not the real reason why the eultiva- 
tion of cotton and corn by wage hands is neither 
popular nor generally successful. The real reason 
is that it requires more «intelligent, direct and 
personal attention. This is also the reason why 
good farming will not be done so long as the 
share-cropping system exists. Still this system 
will continue until the lands become so poor, or 
conditions become such, that the low yields pro- 
duced will no longer support the cropper and the 
land-owner. 


How Long Do Bacteria Live in the Soi? 


__ 


A MISSISSIPPI reader asks: “How long will 





the ‘germs’ that live on the roots of a given 

legume, live in the soil if that legume is not 
planted? (2) Is it best to inoculate the soil for 
one legume and grow that exclusively for green 
manure or to inoculate for and grow one or more 
other legumes?” 

We know of no facts upon which the time that 
these “germs” or bacteria will live in the soil after 
ceasing to grow a given legume, can be definitely 
or even approximately stated. In fact, we feel 
certain no one can answer this question, for the 
length of time the bacteria will live depend largely 
on or vary with different and changing soil condi- 
tions. It is probably safe to state, however, that 
the bacteria will live for two or three years in the 
soil, if conditions are favorable, and there is, 
therefore, no reason why the suitable legumes 
should not be rotated as other crops are rotated. 
If a rotation, in which two or three legumes occur, 
is properly arranged and the soil inoculated for 
these different legumes, provided they need differ- 
ent inoculation, there will be no difficulty in main- 
taining the inoculation of the soil for all these 
legumes after the bacteria are once established in 
the soil and proper soil conditions are maintained. 





Formalin Treatment for Oat Smut. 


A T THIS time we are having numerous com- 





plaints of damage to oats by smut. Last 

fall at seeding time we called attention to 
this disease of oats and gave directions for treat- 
ing the seed so as to prevent it. If the damage 
which is not apparent could have been as forcibly 
presented to our readers at the time they were 
sowing their oats as it is now, probably all seed 
would have been treated. In the hope that the 
damage which is now apparent will cause oat 
growers to give consideration to the matter, we 
are at this time again printing directions for treat- 
ing seed oats to prevent smut. 


The Formalin Treatment. 


Formalin can be purchased from a druggist at a cost of 
from seventy-five to ninety cents per pound, much cheaper 
if purchased in quantity. One pound is sufficient to treat 
forty-five to 50 bushels of grain. It should be used at rate 
of one ounce to three gallons of water, and in general, one 
gallon of mixture suffices to treat one bushel of grain. 

Spread the grain in a thin layer on a smooth barn floor, 
canvas, or upon, hard ground, and sprinkle with the diluted 
formalin, using either a spraying machine or a watering pot. 
Sprinkle so as to thoroughly and evenly wet the grain with 
the mixture. Then shovel the grain over thoroughly a few 
times to insure even distribution of the solution and thor- 


ough wetting of all the seeds, and cover the pile with can- 
vas, carpets, blankets, or bagging, to keep the fumes of the 
formalin within. The pile should stand from six to twelve 
hours in this way. The seed may then be readily dried by 
mixing with air-slaked lime, and the lime may be removed 
by the fanning mill, or the lime may be omitted and the 
grain dried by spreading it out in layers about two inches 
thick and stirring it frequently. The seed is then ready to 
sow. It may be stored, but in so doing, it is liable to re- 
newed smut infection, unless all the bags, bins, ete., with 
which it comes in contact are also disinfected with a thor- 
ough application of the formalin solution. The drill that is 
used should also be disinfected either. with formalin or by 
a thorough dusting with dry lime.—From “Diseases of Eco- 
nomic Plants,” by Dr. F. L. Stevens. 





Joyous are the busy, dissatisfied the idle.—El- 
bert Hubbard. 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 











HAT shall I do for the green lice on my rose 

bushes?” Get some tobacco stems and make 
a strong tea of them and spray the bushes. For 
mildew on roses, spray with Bordeaux mixture be- 
fore the mildew appears. 





SUBSCRIBER writes: “I spread manure on 

crimson clover and turned it for corn. Had 
a big growth. Will I need any more fertilizer?”’ 
No; I would not use any at all. You have the 
means now for making a good crop of corn cheap- 
ly. Let weli enough alone. 





READER asks: ‘What kind of corn is best for 

black swamp land? I want a big-ear corn.” 
None of the dent corns is best for that land. The 
Gourd Seed corn will always do best on swamp 
land. Those who have tried various kinds of corn 
on the lands around the Dismal Swamp have set- 
tled on gourd seed as the best corn for that- kind 
of soil. 





READER writes: “I can get waste salt for $4 

a ton and haul it*twelve miles. Will it pay 
to use it as a fertilizer?’’ No. I would not use 
it if hauled to the farm free. Salt is of no fertil- 
izing value, for it is simply the chloride of soda, 
and chlorine is poison to plants, and soda is not 
used to any extent. 





HERE is no better.preparation for a late crop 

of sweet potatoes than a crimson clover sod 

let die on the land and turned under. Then give 

the potatoes a good application of say 500 pounds 

of acid phosphate and fifty pounds of sulfate of 

potash in the furrow and bed on that and set the 

plants This late crop will keep better in winter 
than an early-grown one. 





HAT kind of soy beans should I plant in Geor- 
gia?’”’ Plant the Mammoth Yellow, and plant 
them in rows three feet apart and cultivate them 
like cotton and they will make a very large 
growth. Or you can drill them with a wheat drill, 
set to sow two bushels of wheat an acre and can 
make a fairly good hay crop. Give them a good 
dressing of acid phosphate broadcast. 





EVERAL have sent large brown heads of a 

clover they have found growing wild, and want 
to know about it. This is Trifolium reflexum, or 
buffalo clover. It is a native plant .all over the 
South, but the seed have never gotten into com- 
merce. It looks as tho it should be valuable, and 
if I had it growing I would try to save some seed 
and sow it in the fall like crimson clover and test 
its value. 





AYS a Progressive Farmer reader: ‘“‘You advo- 

cate fall plowing and winter cover. I cannot 
do both and which will be best?’ I do not under- 
stand why you cannot do both. If you plow even 
in the late fall, you can at least sow rye as a win- 
ter cover with but little more work, and plowing 
earlier, you can grow rye or oats and crimson 
clover too If a man can practice fall plowing, 
there is no reason that I can see why he cannot 
also practice sowing a cover crop. 





| eee is a letter which says: ‘“‘I read that we 
should not sow peas after vetch. I have a 
fine field of oats and vetch for hay, and intended 
to sow peas after this crop. What do you think?” 
I think that I have made as fine a crop of pea hay 
after vetch as I ever made after any other crop. 
I sowed vetch and wheat in the fall, cut them for 
hay and sowed peas and cut a fine crop of hay, 
and put the land in alfalfa that same fall. I would 
not hesitate to sow peas after vetch. 





FARMER writes: ‘‘My oats have a quantity of 

smutty heads. Will this make them danger- 
ous to feed? How shall I get rid of it?’’ I do 
not think that the smut will make the oats dan- 
gerous to feed. But if you had treated the seed 
last fall you might have prevented most of it. Put 
one pound of formaldehyde in fifty gallons of 
water, and sprinkle the oats with this, shovelling 
them over and over to get all dampened with the 
solution. Spread them out to dry and sow them. 
The spores of the smut are carried over in the seed 
of oats and wheat and should be destroyed before 
sowing. 





FRIEND writes: ‘I notice in a local paper that 
a writer advocates the use of coal rather than 
wood in the furnaces of a tobacco barn.. What do 
you think of it?” If the furnace is properly con- 
structed with a good grate surface, cast iron door 





and ash pit, I believe that coal will be a great 
deal better fuel for the barn than wood. You can 
get a good fire and put it to keep and go to bed 
knowing that the heat will be kept up from bed- 
time till morning, just as we do in a greenhouse 
heated by a flue. In that case I believe, too, that 
it will be better to make the flues of eight-inch 
terra cotta pipe instead of sheet iron. These pipes 
will retain the heat better and will not rust out 
and need renewing, and with a fire of hard coal 
the flues will keep hot all night without keeping 
aman sitting up and firing. The front of the fur- 
nace should, of course, be outside under a shed. 
This would cost a little more in the building of 
the furnace but it would be a lasting job and 
cheaper in the long run than the sheet iron flues. 
The heat, too, will be more regular than that from 
wood and need less firing. 





LEASE tell me why peanuts have so many 

pops?” Generally because of a deficiency of 
phosphoric acid and potash in the soil. Some- 
times because people cover the blooms with earth 
before the seed are set. Keep the soil mellow 
and they will go into the earth as soon as they 
are ready. Then give liberal applications of acid 
phosphate and potash, for these work together in 
the formation and distribution of starch in the 





MAKE YOUR OWN HAY THIS 
YEAR. 


ALK about grasses for the South! Why, on 
every acre that made an early truck crop all- 
that is needed is to smooth the land into good 
order and let the crabgrass grow. Cut at the 
proper stage, it is better than any timothy brought 
from the North, and is made without seeding. It 
will be better hay, of course, if peas are drilled in 
on the land, and the crabgrass will make the cur- 
ing easier. Grass, the terror of the old-fashioned 
cotton man, will grow anywhere in the South if 
you simply let it grow, and with the proper species 
for the climate we can make more hay an acre 
than can be made in the North, and we have a 
greater variety of crops to make it from. Besides, 
the legumes make better cattle hay than grass. 
Bur clover is good but crimson clover and oats 
make a better hay crop, and no farmer in the 
South can afford not to make peavine hay, and in 
the lower South velvet bean and lespedeza hay. 
And yet the Northern farmers find a hay market 
in the South! 
e 











plants and starch is essential to the making of 
seed. Liming will sweeten the soil and promote the 
activity of the bacteria that live on the roots of 
peanuts and enable them to get nitrogen from the 
air, for peanuts are legumes like clover and peas. 





N ALABAMA: “TI have fifty acres in cotton in 

which I propose to sow crimson clover. When 
and how should it be sown? White and yellow 
clover grow abundantly on the land. Will these 
inoculate it for crimson clover?’’ I believe that 
the wild growth of clover wip inoculate the land 
for crimson clover. It does where I live, for 
wherever we find the growth of the little gray- 
headed, rabbit-foot clover here, the crimson clover 
always succeeds, and this rabbit-foot clover grows 
here on the sandiest of soils. I would sow the 
seed among the cotton about the second picking 
of cotton. Sow not less than fifteen pounds of 
seed an acre. 





FARMER asks: “My crimson clover was sown 

very late last fall and has made a small 
growth. But there is clover all over the land. If 
I let it remain, will it re-seed the land?’’ Perhaps 
it may, but I never saw a good re-seeding of crim- 
son clover. Better turn it and plant to corn and 
sow the clover seed again among the corn in 
August or early September. Or you can sow peas 
in the corn and after the corn is cut and shocked 
you can disk down the peas and sow the clover 
seed if you want to get the clover on the same 
land. It was small probably from lack of inocula- 
tion and the small growth has brought in the 
inoculation and the same land will make a better 
crop next fall. 





SEE in a seeds catalog,” a friend writes, 

“that sweet clover will make more stuff to turn 
under than any other clover, and it will grow any- 
where. What is your opinion? How would it do, 
where [I have none to help me, to sow wheat or 
oats and let them grow that season and the next 
instead of sowing clover?” The Melilotus alba, or 
sweet clover, will certainly grow anywhere, and 
especially on limestone soils. But I have never 
found any stock that will eat it till starved into it. 
It is a good soil improver, but we have other le- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


fumes more valuable in the South. 
and oats grow and re-seed the land will make some 
humus, but all the nitrogen they get comes from 
the soil, while the peas and clover get nitrogen 


Letting wheat 


from the air and save you the buying. Rye will 
more certainly reseed the land than wheat. Near 
my home there is a large piece of bottom land that 
was sown in rye in the fall of 1911 and let remain 
on the land. Now there is a heavy growth of rya 
all over the land again. This bottom was covered 
with sand from dredging the channel of the river 
and the rye has been left there simply as a means 
for covering the land while it is being held to 
sell in lots. 





How to Cure Pea Hay 


ROM Louisiana: “You speak in this week’s 

paper of a method of curing cowpea hay. 

Please give it?” I have given this method 
annually for years, and probably after awhile will 
have more asking for it. But as you are in the 
far South, I give it here again and hope the later 
farmers will keep it. Now I have practiced this 
method for years, and many farmers have done it 
with success while others, for some reason, say 
they fail. I can only tell what I have done with 
perfect success, 

Begin mowing when the peas turn yellow in the 
pods. Mow in the mornings till noon; if possible, 
run a tedder right after the mower to keep the 
hay tossed up and hasten the wilting. Rake into 
windrows that afternoon. Next morning turn the 
windrows with the rake while the mowers are run- 
ning on other parts. That afternoon put this hay 
into cocks as narrow and tall as wiil stand well. 
Then, as soon as you can take a handful of the 
hay and twist it and can wring no sap to the twist, 
baul the hay to the barn and let it settle with its 
own weight without tramping, and then let it alone 
and it will cure all right. If it heats some, let it 
heat. If you go to stirring it to cool it, you will 
let in germs of mold from the air and will have 
moldy hay. 

Now, I have cured it in this way many years and 
never made any moldy hay, but had it come out 
with the leaves on and green in color, and far 
better feed than the usual assortment of sticks 
that many make by letting the hay lie in the sun 
to bleach and the leaves to get dry and crisp. In 
fact, I have found curing peavine hay as 
easy as any other hay if you simply let it cure and 
do not “monkey” with all sorts of scaffolds and 
contrivances that merely dry the hay and lose the 
leaves, the best part of the hay. 





How to Grow Late Cabbage. 


READER asks: ‘‘What kind of cabbage will 
A be best to sow for late cabbages to head in 

November and December? 
how to grow?” 

Seed for late cabbages should be sown at dates 
suited to the particular section. My correspond- 
ent is in southeast Virginia, and there I would sow 
the seed in late June or early in July. Make a 
very rich bed convenient to water, and then see 
that the plants never suffer for lack of water. For 
late setting we want stout plants with stems as 
large as a lead pencil to live well. Further south, 
I would sow the seed later. I have grown them 
very finely in Raleigh, North Carolina, by sowing 
the seed the first of August and setting them last 
of that month. 

Having good plants, they should be set in land 
naturally moist and more inclined to clay than 
sand, if there is any choice. But if the soil is rich 
and heavily manured, they can be grown in the 
lightest sand. Cabbages are gross feeders and 
need plenty of food, and the late crop can be 
grown anywhere in the South by starting at the 
right time and growing them fast. During the 
growth of the crop a dressing of nitrate of soda 
will help push them, and two separate applica- 
tions will be still better. 

As to varieties, a good strain of the Late Flat 
Dutch is good and grows large. The Danish Ball- 
head makes a smaller round head, but very solid. 
For very late planting in the far South, Fottler’s 
Brunswick will be found good. It is a quick grow- 
ing and large-heading sort of a drumhead class. 

The main things in making late cabbages in the 
warmer parts of the South, are good plants at the 
right time, heavily manured soil, rapid cultivation, 
and plenty of moisture. There is a notion in some 
places that cabbages should not be cultivated dur- 
ing ‘‘dog days,” and, of course, if they are then 
neglected, the crop is ruined. I was once growing 
late cabbages on a large scale in Piedmont Vir- 
ginia, and the neighbors all told me I would ruin 
them by cultivating them in ‘‘dog days.” But I 
kept on and had.a fine crop while they had worth- 
less ones, by following this old superstition. It 
never pays to neglect the cultivation of any crop 
and get it stunted. No amount of after fertiliza- 
tion and cultivation will atone for an early 
stunting. 





When to sow and 
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Farm Work for June. 


By T. B. PARKER. 








planting of both corn and cotton 

have been necessary this year. If 
the stand is badly broken, it is usual- 
ly better to plow up and plant over 
than to replant in 
between the plants 
that are already 
up. Especially is 
this true of corn. 
Usually replanted 
corn does not 
amount to much. 
Cultivation stops 
before the re- 
planted corn has 
made its growth 
and the pollen on the tassels of the 
old corn has disappeared before the 
younger corn begins to tassel, so the 
pollination is imperfect, hence but 
little grain on the younger corn. 

When the stand is sufficient to in- 
sure against plowing and planting 
over, cultivation should rapidly go 
on. This is the month to cultivate and 
cultivate well. By cultivating well 
I mean thorough, often and shallow, 
tho if there is a place where the land 
is hard, a deep cultivation can be 
given early without seriously injur- 
ing the crop. In fact, it is the belief 
of many good farmers that the very 
early pruning of roots does no in- 
jury, but rather increases the root 
system. However, all later cultiva- 
tion should be shallow. On light 
soils, keep the weeder going until the 
plants are too large for it to pass 
over without injury. By this means 
grass and weeds will be kept down 
and moisture conserved. 

Let us not lose sight of the import- 
ance of moisture, for without that 
we cannot make a crop. Therefore, 
we want to conserve all the moisture 
“we have in the soil. This can best 
be done by frequent cultivation so as 


[ SOME sections considerable re- 





MR, PARKER. 


_ keep a dust mulch on the land. The 


plant must take its food in a soluble 
form and without water in the soil 
it cannot do this. Neither can it take 
it up in sufficient quantity when its 
roots are cut, hence the necessity of 
keeping the surface well stirred and 
not cutting the roots. 

In frequent and shallow cultiva- 
tion the grass and weed seeds near 
the surface soon germinate and are 
killed, leaving the crop comparative- 
ly free from grass, but as soon as a 
deeper cultivation is given, a fresh 
supply of grass seed is brought to 
the surface, will germinate and must 
be killed or they will rob the crop of 
both plant food and moisture; for it 
must be remembered that grass and 
weeds take plant food and moisture 
the same as corn, cotton or other 
crops do. For this reason, they may 
be considered as robbers and should 
be treated as such. 

* * * 

This is the month in which most 
of the small grain in the South will 
be cut. This should not be allowed 
to stand until the grain is ripe enough 
to shatter out in cutting. As soon as 
the land can be cleared of the grain, 
it should be well broken and put in 
cowpeas or soy beans, for hay or for 
hog feed, if needed as such, and, if 
not, for seed or soil improvement. 
The land should not be permitted to 
lie idle and grow a crop of pestifer- 
ous weeds. 

Where one has it, the best way to 
put in these crops is with a wheat 
drill. With that the seed can be put 
in an even depth and fertilizer ap- 
plied at the same time. If one wish- 
es to, he can stop up part of the 
spouts and plant in rows. By leaving 
the first, fourth and seventh spouts 
open, he can plant three rows at a 
time 24 inches apart. Set the drills 
to plant two bushels per acre broad- 
cast and it will put in about half a 
bushel per acre when planting in 
TOWS as above suggested. Besides a 
saving in seed, by giving a couple or 
three cultivations those planted in 





rows will produce more seed or more 
forage per acre than where sown 
broadcast. Use from 200 to 500 
pounds per acre of a fertilizer anal- 
yzing from 1 to 2 per cent ammonia, 
8 per cent phosphoric acid and 6 to 
8 per cent potash on sandy soils. On 
red clay lands most or all of the pot- 
ash can be dispensed with. The small 
quantity of ammonia will give the 
young plants a send-off that will en- 
able them to make a larger growth 
than they would if they did not have 
this early starter. 

Another way of planting peas and 
beans that has almost gone out of 
fashion is between the hills of corn 
when the corn is about knee high. 
When planted at that time they get 


We usually make enough stalk any- 
way and we want to encourage ear 
growth. This does not refer to the 
application of nitrate of soda that is 
applied later. 





TWELVE SERMONS ON CLOVER. 


VIlI—Find Out What the Clover- 
Growing Farmer Thinks About It. 


SHOULD say that good horse 

sense is knowing a good feed. So, 
I should say that to know how to 
raise those feeds economically, is 
good farm sense. My horse tells me 
that clover is a good feed. Exper- 
ience tells me I can grow it economi- 
cally. I can grow clover, purely as 
a feed, profitably. Then any re- 
Sultant benefit to the land is surely 
free. This you are sure to get wheth- 
er you graze it, cut and feed it green, 
or use it for cured hay, if you but 





TWELVE REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD SOW 
PEAS—AND THEN MORE PEAS. 





a as 


to three tons per acre. 


per acre as fertilizer. 


thing nearly all soils are deficient in. 


plants to get nitrogen from the air. 


the soil. 


spring. 


of grain and hay.—C. R. Hudson, 





They are fairly good human food. 

They are one of our most nutritious feeds for stock. 

The peas alone are worth from $5 to $20 per acre. 

4. Cowpea hay is easily worth $20 per ton. The yield varies from one 


5. If left on the land and turned under, the vines are worth from $5 to $15 


6. The roots and stubble are worth from $2 to $4 per acre as fertilizer. 


7. The vines, roots and stubble furnish humus (vegetable matter), some- 


8. This humus helps to make the land cultivate easily; absorbs and holds 
moisture that will aid a crop to continue its growth during a drouth, and fur- 
nish the conditions necessary for the existence of beneficial bacteria that enable 


9. The shade of peavines helps in the formation of valuable nitrates in 


10. Peavine roots are good subsoilers. They go to considerable depths, 
opening up the earth so air and water can make a deep soil. 

11. Cowpeas fit in well in nearly all systems of rotations of crops. They 
are well adapted to growing among corn and after small grain harvested in the 


12. Peas get some of their nitrogen from the air, free of cost to the farm- 
er. Nitrogen in commercial fertilizers costs about 20 cents per pound. 


Nearly everything said above about cowpeas is also true of soy beans. The 
beans excel in being a little more valuable as stock feed, a little better adapted 
to wet soils, stand drouths some better and usually make slightly larger yields 








the benefit of the after cultivation 
given the corn and usually do better 
than those planted in the middles at 
the last cultivation of the corn. How- 
ever, it is well to plant them both 
ways. I have seen peanuts planted 
this way and when the corn was har- 
vested, hogs were turned in to gather 
the peanuts. Those who have tried 
it tell me they like the plan and that 
they produce cheaper pork this way 
than any way they had tried. 
* * * 


I again call attention to the sweet 
potato crop. The writer has made 
good potatoes when planted after 
wheat had been taken off the land. 
Cut the stubble well with a disk 
harrow and break fine. Make small 
ridges, use commercial fertilizer rich 
in potash and a fine crop can be made. 
Potatoes grown from: cuttings from 
vines will not rot as badly during 
winter as will those grown from 
sprouts. Those who are troubled 
with potatoes rotting during winter 
will do well to grow those they intend 
keeping after the first of January 
from vines. 

* * * 

Many farmers use only part of their 
fertilizers for corn and cotton at the 
time of planting, reserving the bal- 
ance to be applied as a side applica- 
tion and cultivated in. For cotton, 
this should now be applied as quickly 
as possible so as to push growth and 
fruiting rapidly in its early stage. 
For corn, it should be applied when 
the corn is about knee high so as to 
take effect just as it begins to ear. 


feed to your own stock and return 
the manure. 

Now if you feel any concern in 
clover at all, you will find it both in- 
teresting and profitable, just at this 
season, to visit some farmer who has 
clover growing. There are so many 
kinds, and with varying points of 
merit, that you will find it helpful to 
learn what he appreciates most about 
this particular kind. Find out what 
he grows it for. See the conditions 
under which he grew it and compare 
them with your conditions. They 
are now far enough advanced that 
you can note the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the different varieties. There 
is one classification that you will sel- 
dom hear from those not familiar 
with the various kinds, that is never- 
theless, worthy of your consideration. 
That is “shallow-rooted” clovers, and 
“deep-rooted”? clovers. This is im- 
portant because the shallow-rooted 
can penetrate the soil only to a limi- 
ted depth, and so the benefit there- 
from is less enduring. In this class 
are all the annual clovers, thus af- 
fording a quicker return, as well as 
sooner over. The deep-rooted, on the 
other hand have a longer duration, 
and for that, and one other reason, 
the improvement to the soil is more 
permanent. 

That other reason I have in mind 
is that when the roots go down below 
the depth to which you ordinarily 
cultivate, they puncture the hard- 
pan, and bring up plant food to 
which you have a deed, and on which 
you have paid taxes, but which has 
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hitherto been out of your reach. 
Also when it dies, it deposits humus 
as low as it had grown, and leaves a 
tube through which both water and 
air may pass. 

I said above, visit some farmer 
who is growing clover. And I repeat, 
visit him now. Now is the time when 
he has clover to show you. Most any 
farmer who is growing clover will 
talk clover to another farmer with 
interest. Also ask to see his stock. 
If he has been growing clover long, 
he will also talk stock with interest. 
And if you are not growing it, his 
stock will compare very interestingly 
with yours. It is also a good time 
to note the difference in growth on 
soils that were inoculated and on 
those that were not. 

ZENO MOORE. 

Whitakers, N. C. 





Cultivation of Cowpeas, Peanuts 
and Soy Beans. 


ERE is my plan for the cultiva- 

tion of cowpeas and soy beans: I 
flat-break and thoroughly pulverize 
the land so as to have a good seed- 
bed. 

For planting I use any corn planter 
that can be adjusted for planting 
peas and beans. I drill the seed in 
rows 20 inches apart, putting two to 
three pecks per acre if it is for me 
a smaller amount will do if it is to be 
saved for seed. This work could be 
admirably and more cheaply done 
with the regular wheat or oats drill, 
with some of the holes stopped up 
so as to put the rows the proper dis- 
tance apart. 

After the plants have come up and 
need cultivating I remove the center 
tooth from a spring-tooth harrow and 
“straddle” the first row then come 
back on the third row, thus omitting 
every alternate row, yet at the same 
time cultivating every middle. At 
the next cultivation I ‘‘straddle” the 
rows that were omitted at first culti- 
vation. By this means, the moisture 
is conserved, the grass and weeds are 
kept down so as not to injure the 
crop very much, and the land is left 
perfectly level for the harvesting of 
the crop with a mower. The number 
of cultivations depends upon the time 
of planting, early plantings requiring 
more than later ones. 

I plant peanuts on a level in rows 
three feet apart, about May 15. Then 
about July first I drill cowpeas in the 
middles and cultivate as above. The 
peas and peanuts mature at the same 
time and are cut with a mower for 
hay, making the finest kind of hay. 
Then the peanuts may be harvested 
or pigs may be turned in to harvest 
the peanuts and pick up the shatter- 
ed peas. JOHN H. DAVIS. 

Ripley, Miss. 





Bermuda Grass for Hay. 


HAVE been raising an abundance 

of hay for 20 years, and for sev- 
eral years, after putting up enough 
hay in my barn for my own stock, 
have sold from $200 to $300 worth. 

There is no excuse for any man 
who farms to buy hay. My hay is 
mainly Bermuda. This is strictly a 
Southern man’s grass as it will take 
care of itself. I sell at $12 at the 
barn and $15 per ton delivered in 
the neighborhood. Cut at the right 
time and not allowed to sun kill, 
it will keep cattle or horses in good 
fix all through the winter. I know 
from trying it for many winters. I 
cut on creek-bottom land from two 
to three tons per acre. By having 
this Bermuda grass I have been able 
to talk “bigotty” to the money len- 
der. 

JOHN H. McGOWAN. 
Lake Cormorant, Miss. 





Editorial Comment:—In most of 
our territory Bermuda is about the 
best of all pasture grasses, but does 
not grow tall enough for hay. In 
the warmer sections of the South, 
however, it is, as Mr. McGowan says, 
an excellent hay crop. 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM. 








“EQUALIZING” THE BEES. 


How Brood and Honey Foundations 
Can Be Transferred From One 
Hive to Another. 


N THE summer season there are 

three kinds of bees that occupy a 
populous colony—the queen, drones, 
amd workers. The queen, or mother 
bee, is in reality the mother of all 
the bees in the hive except herself, 
and some other (queen) mother bee 
is her mother. The queen has a body 
resembling that of a wasp, except 
she is not slim at her waist. Her 
wings are about the same size as the 
wings of a worker bee. Her body is 
a little larger than the worker’s body 
and about one-third longer. 

The drone is the largest bee in the 
hive, and has large, broad wings. 
This is the male bee. His only use 
is to fertilize the queen. He spends 
all his*life in idleness. Usually at 
the close of the honey season the 
drones are killed or driven away 
from the hive to die. 

There are usually from 20,000 to 
60,000 worker-bees to a populous 
colony. They build the comb, gath- 
er and store the honey and pollen 
@md care for the brood. In fact, they 
do all the work in the hive except 
laying the eggs. They are the bees 
that carry a sting. 

We now want to know how bees 
are raised. The eggs are laid by the 
queen and can be seen sticking to the 
bottom of the cells. In three days an 
egg hatches into a tiny grub which 
can be seen lying in a milky fluid at 
the bottom of the cell. Nine days 
after the egg was laid, or when the 
larva is six days old, it is sealed up 
in the cell. The young worker bee 
emerges from the cell about 21 days 
after the egg was laid. It requires 
about 24 days from the time the egg 
was laid for the young drone to 
emerge from its cell. 

Now, we will suppose that we 
have a small apiary of bees that was 
transferred about a week ago, and 
that they are ready to equalize. We 
will start at Hive No. 1. Blow a lit- 
tle smoke in at the entrance of the 
hive, prize up the cover just a little 
and blow in a puff or two of smoke 
over the top of the frames, and pro- 
ceed to open the hive. We find that 
the bees have drawn out their frames 
of foundation, and the queen has laid 
eggs in four of them; also the frames 
will average about one-fourth full of 
honey. So we will call No. 1 a good 
colony of bees and open No. 2. We 
find that No. 2 has about finished 
drawing out five frames of its 
foundation. There are eggs and small 
larvae in the cells. Therefore, we 
know they have a queen. They have 
a little honey and if conditions are 
favorable they will soon have their 
hive full of comb, brood, honey, etc. 

We will spread the frames of 
drawn foundation and put an empty 
frame of foundation between two of 
the best, press all the frames to- 
gether, close the hive. 

On opening Hive No. 3, we find 
they are drawing out the foundation 
of six frames, and have some honey, 
but there is not an egg to be found. 
This hive we will consider queenless, 
as we can’t find any eggs or larvae, 
which would in this case be almost a 
sure sign of queenlessness. So we 
will help them rear a queen by draw- 
ing a frame of the unsealed brood, 
and especially one that has unhatch- 
ed eggs in it, from hive No. 1—you 
remember Hive No. 1 was full. Put 
this frame of brood in the middle of 
Hive No. 3, and take a frame founda- 
tion from it and put it between the 


two frames in No. 1; close both 
hives, .and let’s talk about queen 
raising. 


A queen can be raised from an 
ege that was laid to hatch a work- 
bee. It is cared for and fed by the 
bees, which causes it to develop into 
@ queen bee, instead of a worker- 


bee. Therefore the queenless bees 
in No. 3 will take some of the eggs 
which we gave them in the frames 
of brood we drew from No. 1 and 
raise a queen. ‘The bees enlarge and 
draw out the cells containing the 
eges they select to rear queens. A 
complete queen cell looks a little like 
a peanut; the young queen emerges 
from the cell about 16 days after the 
egg was laid. 

When a queen is about five days 
old she leaves the hive and goes on 
her wedding flight. She meets the 
drone in the air, and becomes mated 
while on wing. She commences to lay 
when she is about nine days old. 

Now let’s finish our equalizing. 
You see Hive No. 4 has clogged its 
brood nest with honey. The bees 
have drawn all their frames of foun- 
dation out and filled them so full of 


EFFECT OF SUCKERS ON THE 


GORN PLANT. 
a! 
Recent Experiments Show That Un- 
der Some Conditions Suckers 


Should Not Be Removed. 


a. . at several of the 
stations in the Corn Belt have 
shown that under their conditions 
the yield of grain and stover is 
somewhat greater when the suckers 
are not removed. However, we 
should remember that in those cases 
it is customary to grow several stalks 
of corn in each hill; the presence of 
a developed sucker has apparently 
been without ill effect in soil which 
contains moisture enough to support 
three or more stalks per hill. 

From the experiments made in the 
Northwest, we would not be justified 
in assuming that permitting the 
suckers to develop would be the best 
procedure in the Cotton Belt, where 
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honey the queen has no room to de- 
posit eggs. We will close No. 4 and 
open No. 5. This colony has com- 
pleted the drawing out of its frames 
of foundation, but has very little 
honey, so we draw out three frames 
contaming some brood and put them 
in the center of Hive No. 4, which 
has so much honey. Now we will 
take the three frames of honey we 
drew from No. 4 and put them in No. 
5. Put the frames of honey on the 
sides of the hive; let the frames of 
brood stay in the middle of the hive. 
We will draw two more frames of 
honey from No. 4 and put them in 
No. 2, as it has not got much honey, 
and three frames of foundation the 
bees have not drawn out. So we will 
leave one frame of foundation be- 
tween two finished frames in this 
hive and put one of the others be- 
tween two finished frames in No. 4, 
and the other one we put between 
two finished frames in No. 1. The 
frame of comb we took from No. 2 to 
make room for the frame of founda- 
tion, we put in No. 4, as it had a 
vacant space for a frame. 

In about a week or ten days this 
apiary will need equalizing again. 
They must be worked over in this 
way until every apiary in the colony 
is a strong one. J.O. HALLMAN. 





In my opinion, Bermuda grass is 
one of the best for grazing known in 
the South. It will stand the severest 
grazing—after stock has been pas- 
tured upon it, its growth is better. 
Bermuda will grow on most of our 
lands where corn and cotton grow 
well. Of course the better the land 
the better the grass. If a man wishes 
to set out a place in Bermuda he 
should, after thoroughly harrowing 
his land, get roots and scatter them 
over the land when it is damp. He 
should harrow again—two or three 
times if necessary—to get the roots 
in the soil. The disk harrow is good 
for this work; reverse, turning the 
disks all the same way. If this is 
done in early spring, you will have a 
pasture that will do your eyes good 
to look at.—I. W. Gladin, Sanders- 
ville, Ga. 


there is scarcely enough moisture at 
certain periods to maintain a thrifty 
growth of a single stalk in each hill. 

Prof. C. B. Williams and W. F. 
Etheridge, at Raleigh, N. C., have 
made very extensive experiments on 
this point. Not only did their studies 
extend over four years, .but they in- 
cluded a considerable number of va- 
rieties, and planting at different dis- 
tances. and with different amounts of 
fertilizer and manure. 

The number of suckers was great- 
est, of course, where the fertilization 
was highest. For example, in 1910, 
fully 14 times as many suckers de- 
veloped per acre on land producing 
44.8 bushels of shelled corn as were 
produced the same year where the 
fertilization was only sufficient for a 
yield of 12.3 bushels. With corn in 
four-foot rows and rather liberal fer- 
tilization, the number of suckers was 
much greater when the distance be- 
tween the plants in the row was 30 
inches than when the distance was 
20 inches. Suckering, in this case, 
was nature’s means of thickening the 
stand to suit the more favorable con- 
ditions afforded by higher fertiliza- 
tion and by increased distance be- 
tween hills. 


In accordance with the usual ob- 
servation, the prolific varieties were 
found to sucker much more exten- 
sively than did the one-eared varie- 
ties, the former occasionally produc- 
ing three times as many suckers. 


In seasons that were unfavorable 
—especially in the early part—for 
the growth of corn, few suckers were 
produced, while in favorable seasons 
corn suckered freely. 


Taking the average for all condi- 
tions, the yield of grain was some- 
what greater on the plots where the 
suckers were not removed. In other 
words, the practical thickening of the 
stand by leaving the suckers increas- 
ed the yield. However, some of the 
varieties did not show this result. 

The presence of suckers slightly 
reduced the average length and di- 
ameter of the ears, but generally in- 
creased the total number of ears, 
which doubtless accounts for the in- 
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crease in yield. There was one sea- 
son which in July and August was 
especially dry and unfavorable; and 
under these conditions the presence 
of suckers actually reduced the aver- 
age number of ears per stalk by 7.4 
per cent. 

This latter result was doubtless due 
to the greater demand on the mois- 
ture supply made by the plants bear- 
ing suckers; and it is just this condi- 
tion which ordinary farm practice 
endeavors to avoid by removing 
suckers. According to these figures, 
unfavorable results from removal of 
suckers should not be expected ex- 
cept in occasional years that are es- 
pecially unfavorable. 

These experiments serve to call at- 
tention to the fact that the removal 
of suckers is by no means a simple 
question, and that a farmer who finds 
it advantageous in a single case com- 
ing under his own observation, is not 
thereby justified in assuming that 
the same result would follow in a 
different season or with a different 
variety or on different soils. How- 
ever, additional light will be thrown 
on the question if a number of farm- 
ers will print their experiences and 
observations on this point. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 

Alabama Experiment Station. 





The First Cultivation of Tobacco. 


ARLY, rapid and thorough culti- 
vation is necessary to produce 
first-class tobacco. The old turn-plow 
is still being used on my farm for 
most of this work. Tobacco thrives 
only on a dry soil and the use of the 
turn-plow will keep the land better 
drained. Then in cultivating tobacco 
the soil is.always worked towards 
the plants. From the above it can 
be seen that the cultivation of corn 
and tobacco are practically opposite. 
This is a day of machinery. Every 
year farmers are adding time and 
labor saving machinery toe their 
equipments. Herein lies an oppor- 
tunity for some ingenious farmer to 
invent a machine which can compete 
with the hand hoe in cultivating to- 
bacco. My advice to the farmer is 
to put in only what he can properly 
care for and continue to do his work 
with his hands. This will insure its 
being done thoroughly. 

In giving tobacco the first cultiva- 
tion, the old soil containing the grass 
should be plowed into the middle of 
the row, the soil around the plants 
should be slightly loosened, and some 
fresh dirt pulled up to take the place 
of that which has been taken away. 
The field that has been in cultivation 
for several years will require more 
work in cultivating than soil that has 
been recently cleared. 

Along with the first cultivation 
comes the replanting. With most of 
us this is a big job while in other 
cases, where the plants are properly 
set, the work is very small. The re- 
planting should commence as soon as 
possible after the first plants have 
died. The season should not delay 
this work. If a rain does not come 
at the time your tobacco needs re- 
planting, plant by an _ artificial 
season. 

Replanting is the cause of tobac- 
co’s not ripening uniformly, and this 
adds extra labor to the growing of 
the crop. None of us care to have 
our whole crop ripen at the same 
time, but it would be much better if 
the uniformity of ripening could be 
arranged by fields instead of being 
scattered throughout the crop. Toa 
certain extent, there is a way to pre- 
vent this trouble. Treat the backward 
plants with nitrate of soda or with a 
mixture composed of one-half nitrate 
of soda and one-half sulfate of pot- 
ash. Apply in the afternoons when 
the plants are dry, at the rate of 
from one to two tablespoonfuls to 
each plant. This top-dressing should 
be sprinkled beneath the bottom 
leaves. Never allow it to remain 
upon the leaves of the plant. The 
above is one of the best methods I 
know of for helping the plants ripen 
uniformly. R. R. SLATE. 
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ta Learn to Know the Birds. 

T SEEMS strange to me why so 
due many people, especially those who 
Dis- live on farms, have taken so little 
ara interest in the bird life around them. 
1di- There are many who like to hear the 
tice snockingbird’s song or who think of 
ing the beauty of the cardinal when he 
res, comes to their door yard. Practical- 

of ly everybody knows a crow, a buz- 

ex- gard, a2 sparrow, a wren, or a robin 
es- and a number of others, but how few 
people are there who have made any 

at- attempt to learn how many different 
val a kinds of birds there are to be found 
ple about their places, and to know each 
nds of them when they see or hear them! 
ym- True, one finds this quite a big un- 
not dertaking when he attempts it, but 
hat such a study unveils so many inter- 
La esting and valuable secrets that one 
ent eannot help but enjoy it and find un- 
W- ending pleasure in it. Not only this, 
wn but it is very important that the 
"m- farmer should have some idea of the 
ind economic importance of the birds, 
and this is best gained by a close 

study of them right on his own farm. 

I have taken great interest in birds 

ever since I can first remember and 

' with the aid of a few good books on 
0. the subject, I have learned to recog- 
Iti- nize every species thus far seen (109 
Ace different kinds in all), in my vicinity, 
Ow at sight, or on hearing the song, and 
for a large number of them from their 
ves eall notes. I have devoted but a 
the little time to bird study alone, but 
ter have done the larger part of it while 
cco at work in the field. Tho whenever 
rds chance permits, such as a while after 
aD a rain when the ground is too wet to 
zak work, I take an hour or so out with 
ite. my field glasses, which I have for 
ery that purpose, watching the birds. 
und While at work I carry a pocket note- 
eir book in which I note down the color 
or- markings and appearances of a 
to strange bird when I see one, .then 
ete when I get to the house I consult my 
to- books on the subject and can usual- 

is ly, tho not always, decide on the cor- 
rly rect name. 
rk The best book that I have seen for 
its the purpose %, identifying birds is 

C. A. Reed’s “Bird Guide,’ which il- 

va- lustrates each in color. This can be 
ASS purchased in two volumes for about 
of $1.75 (cloth). 
nts Bird study may seem rather dis- 
me couraging at first, but like anything 
Ace else, perseverance and determination 
ay. will win in the end. 
on MERRIMAN G. LEWIS. 
re Lawrenceville, Va. 
1as 
ion What $2 Will Do in Hog Raising. 
= S I AM a farmer’s son and my 
rly father is a subscriber of The Pro- 
we gressive Farmer, I will write of my 
a success in hog raising. Three years 
vs ago, 1910, mother and myself invest- 
te ed $1 each, a iotal of $2, in pigs. We 
“ bought two gilt pigs from our neigh- 
bors. They were a very thrifty, grow- 
ial ing stock of hogs; and the following 

January, 1911, they were ten months 
a old, and we were awarded ten little 
wa pigs. Two died before we were aware 
of of their birth. It left us eight to 
a raise; so we sold one at a month old 
a for a dollar, leaving us seven. In 
“it the summer of 1911, we barbecued 
Pe two of them which netted us $10. 
re The remaining five we kept to sup- 
4 ply our own needs, and from those 
th five shoats we made 300 pounds of 

dressed pork, which we valued at 
- $30. 
te In March, 1912, we were awarded 
a four pigs from one sow and six from 
rae the other. We sold five shoats while 
a they were very small for $18.90. We 
ri k illed four last winter, and realized 
ld 20 pounds of pork, and we have 
we one of the gilts yet on hand and the 
rod two we get i $45, and 14 pigs 

orth $2 each. 
- Profit, one pig one month old, $1; 
si two shoats barbecued, $10; 309 
pounds pork for own use, $30; 350 





pounds pork, $35; one gilt, two old 











sows, valued at $45; 14 pigs, valued 
at $28; total, $149. 

If we had put the $2 in the bank 
at 6 per cent interest, we would have 
less than $3 today. 

We raised these hogs without any 
expense save that of the garden and 
farm produce. 

EMMETT SS. MOSS. 

Rossville, Tenn. 


How an Orphan Girl Bought Her 
Winter Clothes. 


HIS girl was a lover of flowers, 

consequently she always grew a 
great many pretty pot plants with 
which she ornamented the house, it 
being one of the old-type, unpainted 
farm homes. 

The spacious old yard was made 
attractive with white lilies, pink and 
white hydrangeas, with an arbor at 
the end of the front porch of ‘‘sweet 
little star jessamine,’ (her sainted 
mother’s favorite flower). 

Her lady friends would visit her 
and admire her beautiful hydrangeas 
so profusely scattered here and there, 
adding life and beauty to the sur- 
roundings. 

Many of her friends wanted plants 
from her, so she decided to grow 
some to sell. She set many small 
ferns in one large box of rich loamy 
soil, and it required only a few min- 
utes each day to water them; they 
grew so rapidly they were soon well- 
rooted and ready for sale. She sold 
them at from ten to 25 cents each. 

Hydrangeas were grown the same 
way, except she turned a glass fruit 
jar over each plant until it began to 
grow. They being more trouble to 
root, she sold them at 50 cents each. 

Any woman who loves to make her 
home attractive will pay 25 cents for 
an “ostrich plume” fern, or 50 cents 
for a ready-rooted hydrangea. She 
grew some in large separate pots or 
tubs until 12 months old and sold 
them from $2.50 to $5 each, thereby 
realizing enough to buy her winter 
clothes. LEMMIE L. SLAY. 

Hazlehurst, Miss. 








A Little Girl Who Likes Ducks. 


Y FATHER takes The Progres- 
sive Farmer and I like to read 
it. Last spring I read in the paper 
about Indian Runner ducks being 
such wonderful layers, so I ordered 
some eggs from one of your adver- 
tisers. They hatched very well and 
I raised ten nice ducks. I fed them 
biscuit soaked in sweet milk, mixing 
plenty of grit with it. 
After they began to feather I fed 
them mash made of wheat bran and 
corn meal. 
They began to lay by Christmas 
and soon I had basketfuls of the 
prettiest big white eggs I ever saw. 
They are laying more eggs than all 
of mother’s hens. I only feed them 
three quarts of bran and meal a day, 
putting in some meat scraps and lime 
every other day. They go where they 
please and get their green feed, but 
they always come home at night and 
I put them in a little house well 
bedded with straw. I have a nest 
box in the house and they lay their 
eggs in it at night. I cail them my 
babies, and I think they are the 
nicest pets [ ever had. I am eight 
years old. MILDRED LAXTON. 
Risden, N. C. 





The boy who has the ambition to 
do anything he undertakes better 
than anyone else, and then has the 
sense to know that to do the best, 
every man must use not only his own 
head and.all of his own knowledge, 
but must also use all that everybody 
else has learned—such a boy will 
never need much advice from the old 
folks on “getting on in life.’’ 





Here is the 


way I stand: no one could 
plow my corn or cotton with a turning-plow, 
even if he would do it for nothing, furnish- 


ing his own tools and feeding himself.—J. 
L. Lipscomb, Ft. Mitchell, Va. 
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‘the way you should 
feel when you take your colt out for 
his first drive. Heis frisky, easily scared 
and will run away at the slightest provo- 
cation. On this occasion, more than any 
other time, you should be sure of your har- 
ness. A broken rein or defective bridle may mean severe injury or 
possibly death. It will pay you to investigate. 


Cottrell Harness 


COTTRELL HARNESS is made of the very 
best leather and is absolutely guaranteed 
without question. It is put together by work- 
men who have been following the harness 
trade for years and are thoroughly skilled in 
this line. Every stitch is waxed as it goes 
in. Every loop and turn is made by hand. 
Each strap and buckle is carefully inspected, 
and any part showing the slighest flaw is 
thrown aside. 
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Every Strap 
and Buckle 
Guaranteed 


COTTRELL Harness is made in all grades 
and styles and costs no more than the ordi- 
nary kind. There is no use in buying an 
inferior article when you can get a guatan- 
teed harness for the same price. 

COTTRELL Harness is sold by the best \ 
dealers throughout the country. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us for the \ | 
name of one in your section who can. s 


Cottrell Saddlery Company 
The Harness People 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 











NEW HOME 


THE MACHINE OF 


QUALITY _ 
NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME eS 
The only sewing machine which is a life asset at the price you pay 


The New Home is built upon honor, not on contract. It is made for 
lifelong service. If you get the New Home you will not have an endless 
chain of repairs. If you want the best value for your money write 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., Dept.F 












Here is a Splendid Range 


That is}Guaranteed to Please You. 


Our “Merit” range shown in the illustration is a 

Prime favorite with Southern housewives. Only the very best 
. ualit ty, of east iron is used in its construction—no 
“scrap” iron or other cheap material is employed. For 
this reason the tops will not crack or warp nor will the 
walls warp or buckle. 


RICHMOND “MERIT” RANGES 


Burn either Hard or Soft Coal or Wood. The fire boxes 
are large and are built so ashes cannot accumulate. This 
insures durability and maximum heat from fuel. 

A live dealer near you can show you this range. Write 
us for his name and for our free stove book. It contains 
valuable information for you. 


RICHMOND STOVE CO., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


$100 to $300 




















OXFORD COLLEGE, °%°%” 
Founded 1850 <aeee="= 
COURSES OF STUDY: 










Preparatory and College Per Month Easily Made in the- 
Music Art Business Pedagogy 
Reasonable rates. Faculty of specialists. 


Learn to be a chauffeur, repairman, auto sales- 

man or a demonstrator. First Lesson Free. 

4 Will Give You a 50 a. © P. Coey Flyer 
Without a Cent in Cash 


Apply for illustrated catalog. 
F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres. 








Write for big free pect tae telling about this great 

offer and how you can have steady work ail year. 
C.A. Baa) Pres., C. A. COEY’S SCHOOL OF MOTORING, 

Dept. 188 1424-26 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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a bicycle or 
any price 


CINCINNATI VETERINARY COLLEGE 
3116 Spring Grove Aye., Cincinnati, O. 


Study Veterinary Medicine 


It Pays Well. Costs Little to Learn. 
Offers Quick Returns. Investigate. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


p———— McKILLIP 
Veterinary College 


Chicago— Chartered 1892 
AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
New college building containing every modern 
equipment. Sessions begin Sept. 11, 1913, The new 
U. 8. Sanitary and Pure Food laws require large 
and increasing number of V mary jpectors. 
@® Write forCatalog and other in lormation. 
Coorge 8. McKUtip, Sec., Dept. D, Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Banking, Penmanship, Busi- 
ness English, Arithmetic,etc. 


BY MAIL yo" 


Write Draughon’s College. Box K, Nashville, Tenn, 
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lo ree trial and 2 

e supply the United States vernment, 

Mention what instrument you aro 
most interestedin 


ga tirs FREE CATALOG | 


8@~ 2 Points of Supply; Address the nearer one. 


SHE FR RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
115 E> 4th St. Cinciamati 329 S. Wabesh Av. Chicago ( 
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Mrs. Dairyfarm—“I declare, I 
never saw anything like the 
easy way I can wash all these 
greasy milk pans. I used to 
have to scald and scrub them. 
But Fels-Naptha Soap just 
makes the dirt disappear and 
it’s no work at all!” 


Anty Drudge—“I told you so! 


And no carrying heavy pails 
of hot water either! I guess 
you’re glad you took my ad- 
vice.” 


With cool 
spring water, 
Fels-Naptha 
Soap, and no tire- 
some scrubbing, 
milk pans will 
shine like new. 


Fels-Naptha Soap 
is just as good for all 
housework. Theweek- 
ly wash will be on the 
line in half the time it 
used to take, and you 
won't be all tired out 
with hard rubbing up 
and down on a wash- 
board. The clothes 
don’t have to be boil- 
ed, either, because 
Fels-Naptha Soap 
works best in cool or 
lukewarm water. 


Just follow the directions on tha 
Red and Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 








LIFE AND SONG. 





F life were caught by a clarionet, 
I And a wild Weart, throbbing in 
the reed, 
Should thrill its joy and trill its fret, 
And utter its heart in every deed, 


Then would this breathing clarionet 
Type what the poet fain would be; 

For none o’ the singers ever yet 
Has wholly lived his nrinstrelsy, 


Or clearly sung his 
thought, 


Or utterly bodied forth his life, 


true, true 


Or out of life and song has wrought 
The perfect one of man and wife; 


Or lived and sung that Life and Song 
Might each express the other’s all, 
Careless if life or art were long, 
Since both were one, to stand or 
fall: 


So that the wonder struck the crowd, 
Who shouted it about the land; 
His song was only living aloud, 
His work, a singing with his hand! 
—Sidney Lanier. 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE’S PARTY. 





Children Need to Play and You 


The roads, the woods, the heavens, the hills 
Are not @ world today, 

But just a place God made ‘for us 
In which to play. 


FEW weeks ago I was passing 
A through one of our small South- 
ern cities, and I saw a laugh- 
ing, festive crowd. 
is this,” 


I asked, ‘‘What 

and the answer was, ‘One 

of our citizens is today giving a play 
park to the children of the town.” 

It reminded me of a children’s 
park I had seen last summer. All dogs 
and horses were prohibited. There 
were flowers and vine covered roofs 
that sheltered children digging in 
heaps of glistening sand, and a round 
shallow pond where little boys and 
girls waded and shouted with glee. 
There were games which brought 
into play certain muscles or facul- 
ties; and deer and rabbits, that the 
little ones might learn kindness to 
God’s dumb creatures. 

Youths must play. There is one 
town where the young people con- 
gregated in the dance halls, and the 
number of scandals aroused the wo- 
men to the point of saying, “‘If they 
are determined to dance, they shall 
do so under our supervision.” So 
they devised picnics and excursions 
and dancing on the lawn, and saw 
that girls arrived home safely, and 
reserved the right to say there was 
one type of man who should not at- 
tend. With the small admission 
money received, they paid for lem- 
onade and ice water. The good ef- 
fects were apparent at once. 

“All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy” is just as true as ‘All 
play and no work makes Jack’’—the 
same kind of a boy. 

Let us give a party for the young 
folks. Let it be a party which the 
children from three to 23 will re- 
member as long as they live. 

What shall it be—a party on some- 
one’s lawn, or a pionic, or what? Of 
course, it is necessary that it be in 
the daytime, because of the young 
children and long distances. 


What to Eat at the Party. . 
There must be refreshments. A 
children’s party without the “eat” is 
like candy without the sweet. They 
must, however be those things which 
will not give indigestion. If there 
are to be meats, boiled or roasted 
chicken is good, or eggs that have 
been cooked at the simmering tem- 
perature on the back of the stove for 
at least 40 minutes; sandwiches of 
buttered lightbread with nut or 
chicken filling are best, however. 
Lightbread, well baked, and beaten 
biscuit are good. Of cake, there 
shall be an abundance, but it shall be 
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; spring operates a RIFE RAM 
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d@tention—no operating expense. 
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If you do not file your papers, give this 
copy te a neighbor who does not read it. 


sponge cake or cookies. Of home- 
made ice cream there shall be plenty 
| —-of store-made, none. If that be 
not available, young people like fruit, 
gelatines and oranges. 
The drinks may be water, lemon- 
| ade or fruit juice, but no coca cola 
| or other commercial bottled drinks, 
I wonder if you all have good reci- 
pes for these? 
| A good cookie that is nutritious 


Should Help Them—Sugges- 


tions for a Midsummer Outdoor Party. 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


and does not easily dry out is made 
of 1 cup sugar, % cup lard, % cup 
butter, 2 eggs, 5 tablespoons sour 
milk, ®% teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon 
mixed spices (or just nutmeg), 2 
cups flour, 2 cups rolled oats, 2 cups 
chopped raisins, 1 cup nuts, salt. 
Beat thoroughly and drop from a 
small spoon on greased pans. Bake 
in moderate oven. 

It is fun to serve the refreshments 
in silence. This is easier when it is 
possible to seat the guests at a long 
table. Tell them that after a given 
signal, each one who breaks the si- 


lence will be charged a penny. ‘Sud- 
denly a _ little mechanical mouse 
glides across the table. When the 


shrieks have subsided the collection 
box is passed. A great silence fol- 
lows when a loud gong hidden un- 
der the table clangs. They are serv- 
ed with plates containing ridiculous 
things to provoke a laugh. The real 
lunch is then served. 


What to Play. 


Now for games. There are the 
races—the three-legged race and the 
sack race and the hop, skip and 
jump race. Then there is the one 
where the trick is to roll an egg with 
a teaspoon to the goal, or to carry 
one in a teaspoon at arm’s length in 
front. 

A bubble race is very funny. Make 
a lather of soap and water and re- 
move the lather. Glycerine added to 
the water will make the bubbles last 
longer and a thin coating of soap in- 
side the bowl makes layer bubbles. 
A fan may be given each child with 
which to drive his or her own bubble. 
The prize is to the one whose bubble 
passes over the line first. 

Next have an Uncle Sam party. 
Make a big figure of Uncle Sam, with 
his tall hat and striped clothes, on a 
sheet with colored crayons or paper. 
Give each child a tiny flag with a 
pin in the handle. Place the chil- 
dren in a row, blindfold them, warn 
them not to hurry and bump into 
each other and start them off to find 
Uncle Sam and place the flag in his 
hand. Give a little silk flag to the 
one who gets it nearest. After the 
little ones have tried it, see if the 
older boys and girls can do better. 
This could be changed to adding the 
elephant’s trunk or the donkey’s tail. 

The party have been strenuous 
thus far, tell them: to all sit in cir- 
cles on the ground. .Have an older 
person in charge of each group. Then 
say, ‘“‘Let’s have a big sneeze.” To 
bome give the word “hish,” to others, 
“hush” and to others “hash.” At 
the signal the children call out the 
words together and all laugh. 

Now have an animal party. You 
must have ready a story in which are 
the names of many animals. Whis- 
per to each persen, the name of some 
animal and also some number. Now 
read or tell the story and say the num- 
ber instead of the animal. The person 
must make a noise or walk or do 
something characteristic of the ani- 
mal, The other children must guess 
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It’s Your Move. 


If you are looking for 
real solid comfort let us 
tell you one sure way to 

get it. Wear B. V. D. 
Lowes Fitting Under- 

wear. How we pity the 
men who wear long- 
sleeved, long-legged, 
tight- fitting Underwear 
that keeps the perspira- 
tion boiling out of their 


bodies. 
Loose Fitting B. V. D. 
Underwear is made 


of light, durable woven 
materials. It’s as “cool 
as a sea-breeze” and al- 
lows the cool air to cir- 
culate freely about your 
body. It doesn’t tanta- 
lize your skin as tight- 
fitting underwear does, 
and it’s sanitary. 


And ask your dealer 
his honest opinion of the 
benefits to be derived 
from wearing B. V. D. 
Underwear. Ask him 
to show you the com- 
fortable, loose-fitting 
Coat Cut Undershfrts 

_ and Knee Length Draw- 
ers, 50 cents and up- 
wards the garment. 

Ask him to_show you 
loose fitting B. V. D. Union 
Suits (Pat. 4-30-’07) $1.00 
and upwards thegsuit. But 
when you go tothe store 
insist on B. D., and be 
sure to look for 
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what animal it is. Do not wait long 
if no one guesses but pass on with 
the story. As soon as the children 
show signs of over-excitement or irri- 
tability change the program. 

“London Bridge is falling down” 
is a very old but very good game, and 
‘Drop the Handkerchief” is fine for 
big and little. 

Gifts for the Children. 


A “goose party’ will make little 
poys and girls hilariously happy. 
Hang up a dark-colored curtain in 
which is a hole large enough for a 
persons arm to pass through. The 
person encases her arm in a stocking- 
shaped piece of white goods, with a 
goose’s head on the end. The eyes 
are black beads or buttons and the 
inside of the mouth is red cloth. 
Someone tells the story of the goose 
that laid the golden egg and finishes 
by saying that a wonderful goose has 
come to their party and will reward 
the children brave enough to feed it 
corn. The children are given grains 
of popped corn. As each child feeds 
the goose it goes through such won- 
derful evolutions with its head and 
neck that they shout with glee. The 
goose withdraws the head and comes 
back. with a little gift. 

Should these gifts cost money, 
some may be made from the older 
children by having a fortune-telling 
booth. 
should be dressed in oriental garb 
and seated in a tent or other seclud- 
ed place. The face should be paint- 
ed or veiled to prevent recognition. 
A small sum can be charged for ad- 
mittance. 

If you can get a magic lantern, do 
so. A whistling contest is very, very 
funny. Choose two leaders, one fat 
and one thin, if possible; let each 
choose about five, as in a spelling- 
bee, the fat choosing the fat and vice 
versa. Give each a salted wafer and 
at a given signal all begin eating. 
The one finishing first and still whis- 
tling is the winner. 

A guessing contest affords much 
amusement. Arrange in pairs arti- 
cles which are deceptive in appear- 
ance and allow no one to touch them 
—a hat or a vase, a coin or a letter, 
a pen or a postal, a shoe or a book, 
a newspaper or a bottle, a bunch of 
keys, or a picture. Have the scales 
at hand and after all have finished 
guessing weigh the articles and give 
some ridiculous prize to the one who 
made the greatest number of correct 
guesses. 





One Country Woman’s Water Supply. 


HE goodman bought from the tin- 

ner a 50-gallon galvanized iron 
tank, with handles, faucet, overflow, 
and lid with a funnel for the water 
pipe. He placed the tank in a strong 
frame nailed to the joists above the 
kitchen table, allowing room for a 
water-bucket beneath the faucet. Into 
the funnel in the lid he fitted an 
inch iron pipe, making an opening 
for it in the upper window casing, 
and supporting it by posts in the 
yard, and final prop under the well 
shelter. 

When the tank needs filling a rub- 
ber hose is attached to the pipe and 
pump, and the water pumped with a 
gasoline engine. 

Instead of buying a sink, he made 
a galvanized iron top for the table, 
with sides and ends about two inches 
high. In one corner an opening was 
cut and into it soldered a cup with 
perforated bottom to fit into a three- 
inch drain pipe. The drain pipe ex- 
tends through the floor to the 
ground, and is buried until a safe 
distance from the house, where the 
end is unsovered in a sunny place. 
Greasy di 4-water is never poured 
into the diaxin pipe, and it is occa- 
sionally flushed with boiling soda 
water. 

The pipes were bought second- 
hand at an iron foundry. The tank, 
table top and pipes cost less than 
$15, and are “worth their weight in 
gold” as nerve and muscle savers. 

MRS. MARY REDWINE. 

Madras, Ga. 
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JUNE IN THE ROSE GARDEN. 


Pruning—The Best Outdoor Roses— 
How to Kill Bugs. 


HE home-maker of the South de- 

mands of her roses that they 
shall give flowers all season. There- 
fore, the tea and Remontant roses 
are favorites. 
Most of us 
have had the 
Rambler craze 
at some time 
or other, but, 
happily, it is 
dying out, and 
sweet, old-time 
roses like Pink 
Daily, White 
Microphylla, Gloire de Dijon, Mare- 
chal Neil and Cloth of Gold have 
come into their own again. 

A rose that grows as luxuriantly 
as the Ramblers, has as early and as 
handsome foliage, and much more 
dainty and fragrant bloom is the 
single white Multiflora. Mine is grow- 
ing on the north side of the house, 
yet about the middle of May every 
year its great clusters of single, gol- 
den-centered white flowers festoon 
the bow-window of the stairway. 

As a cherry-red climber, Reine 
Marie Henriette is peerless. The 
handsomest white climbing rose to 
be found anywhere is Mrs. Robert 
Peary. Climbing roses do not need 
much pruning. When their growth 
becomes old and scraggy, the flowers 
are poor, and I cut mine down quite 
to the roots. Even the Ramblers are 
improved by chastisement of this 
sort occasionally. I like to do the 
cutting back in mid-winter, coating 
roots with a heavy mulch of rough, 
barnyard fertilizer afterward. 

A pretty little Rambler that is al- 
Ways gay is the “Baby’’—dwarf, and 
continuously in bloom. White, pink 
and yellow Dwarf Ramblers have 
been advertised, I believe, but I have 
not tested them. There are now a 
dozen or more pretty varieties of 
Polyantha roses, for those who like 
small flowers in great trusses. Clo- 
thilde Soupert is still my favorite 
among all. those that I have seen. 
For this rose, too, I recommend prun- 
ing back to the root occasionally, to 
improve the size and finish of the 
bloom. 

The hybrid teas are most of them 
superb for outdoor use. I recommend 
here only those that I have tested 
well. In pink: Duchess de Brabant, 
Maman Cochet, Caroline Testout, 
Madame Abel Chatenay, Souvenir de 
la Malmaison, Comtesse Riza du Pare: 
Mrs. John Laing. In white: Cornelia 
Cook, Kaiserin, Marie van Houtte, 
White Cochet, Margaret Dickson, 
Climbing La Marque. (A fine old 
tose for pot culture and huge long 
buds is Niphetos.) Shades of red: 
Princess Sagan, Ulrich Brunner, Jac- 
queminot, Princesse Camille de Ro- 
han, Meteor, Giant of Battles, Jubilee, 
Agrippina, Queen’s Scarlet, Marion 
Dingee. Yellow: Pearl of the Gar- 
den, Sunset, Marechal Niel, Wm. Al- 
len Richardson, Austrian Yellow, 
Harrison’s Yellow, Franciska Kru- 
ger, Madame Hoste, Etoile de Lyon. 
Flesh tints: Devoniensis, Souvenir de 
President Carnot, Golden Gate, Clio, 
White La France. 

There are a number of new sorts 
now being tested for outdoor culture 
that are as fine as any of these, seem- 
ingly, if only they can stand our hot 
suns and drouths. Among them are 
White and Pink Killarney, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Lyon, and Sunburst. 

The most successful way of grow- 
ing roses is to give them beds, or 
plots, by themselves, out in full sun- 
shine, with no other plants near 
enough to encroach upon them. 
Ground-cover plants for rose-beds 
are a snare and a delusion. Glimpses 
of the bare earth beneath the rose 
branches are not so bad as to have 
cluttering plants there, robbing the 
roots of moisture and fertility. And 
the fertility seldom goes deep 
enough for roses. To dig a shallow 
hole for them in hard-pan clay is 





Gloire de Dijon. 
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about the same as planting them in 
pots. The first year they may grow 
and bloom beautifully, but when the 
bottom of the fertile little oasis is 
reached, the rose must die unless it 
is replanted in deeper soil. Adding 
fertility by means of mulches over 
the beds will not help a great. deal. 
Besides, it draws the feeding roots 
to the surface, where they suffer 
greatly from drouth sometimes, un- 
less carefully mulched and watered. 
Fine, dry grass clippings from the 
yard about them make a good sum- 
mer mulch for roses. This to be put 
on over the heavy spring mulch of 
well-rotted cow manure. Dig in these 
mulches lightly often enough through 
the summer to stir the soil and keep 
weeds down, and then add fresh clip- 
pings. Liquid manure keeps roses 
growing and blooming well. 

June is also the month of rose- 
bugs. Hand-picking is almost the 
only effectual remedy for them. A 
discarded, wide baking-pan, with a 
few inches of water and kerosene in 
the bottom, is a good ‘“fixing-bath”’ 
for them. Pick them from the bush- 
es and throw them into it; or hold 
the pan under the bushes and shake 
them in. This must be repeated sev- 
eral times during the month. 

CAROLINE NORTH. 





The Baby’s Score-Card. 


HIS is the score-card for physi- 

cians in examining children in 
the “‘Better Baby Show” we discussed 
week before last: 








Perfect 
Body. be Score. 
CREE. AN 00.60 :6 OS F0BW COS SE 65.2 o.eS eee GONs 6 
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Circumference of chest ............... 6 
Circumference of abdomen ............ 2 
PRN OIN, 6055.5. 5,004 hy capo 68-0256 658: Wis. <-6:8te CS 5 
Quality of skin and fat................ 4 
Quality of muscles—hand-grasp, rising, 
sitting poise, walking, running....... 6 
Bones of skull, spine, chest, limbs, feet. 6 
Ttead— 
Length of Head—————;, width——_-—; 
circumference ——— ............... 7 
Pupilary distance ; shape of eyes—— 4 
Shape, size and position of ears........ 3 
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Shape and size of forehead............ 4 
Shape and patency of nose............ 5 
Shape and condition of jaw, hard pal- 
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Number, shape, size and condition of 
SN did BN Go soe C4 Ce ee Hee 5 
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Facial and ocular expression........... 10 
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9542—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 


10 and 12 years. It requires 4% yards of 36 
inch material for an eight-year size. Price, 
10 cents. 

9535—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. It requires 34% yards of 40- 
inch material for an eight-year size. Price 
10 cents. 

9543—Ladies’ Blouse.—Cut in six sizes: 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. It 
requires two yards of 44-inch material for a 
36-inch size. Price 10c. 

9369—Boy’s Russian Suit.—Cut in four 
sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. It requires 3% 
yards of 44-inch material for the six-year 
size. Price 10c. 


Address Pattern Department, The 
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Vest Pocket | 
KODAK 


is a Miniature in size—actu- * 
ally small enough to gointo © 
a vest or hip pocket—but a - 
thoroughly capable, dura- 
ble, practical and efficient 
photographic outfit. 

A Kodak on the farm, not - 
only means fun for the young 
folks, but has an every-day, © 
practical usefulness as well. Tells 
the story of crops, new buildings 
under way—stock and poultry - 
for sale, etc., better than any 
description. 

And the Vest Pocket answers 
every outdoor need to perfection. - 

The size makes it as conven- 
ient to carry as a pocket knife 
or watch—the fine quality of the 
meniscus achromatic lens gives , 
you pictures (size 15% x 2% . 
inches) of splendid definition and - 
as full of detail as the largest. 

The Vest Pocket Kodak is ° 
made simple and strong—noth- - 
ing to get out of order— is always _ 
ready for use, has a fixed focus— 
brilliant, reversible finder—Auto- | 
time Scale—loads and unloads - 
in daylight with Kodak film cart- 
ridge for eight exposures—lus- . 
trous black metal finish. Right 
as a watch in adjustment and the — 
refinement of every detail. 


Catalogue Free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
435 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














—— 
a SE... pee ee . 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
a Complete line 
Eastman Kodaks 
and Kodak Supplies. 


Delivered by Parcel Post 
Let me do your developing 
Catalog and Prices on Request. 
































FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


Send us this ad with $10.00 Money Order and we will 
ship you one first-class, New 40-pound Feather Bed; one 
pair 6-pound New Feather Pillows, worth $2.50; one 6- 
pound New Feather Bolster, worth $2.50; and one pair 
Full Size Blankets, worth $3.50, all for $10.00. All w 
a and no trash. Biggest bargain ever offered. Satis- 

actlon guaranteed. This offer is good fora short time 
only. Mail money order now or write for circular and 
order blanks. Reference, American Exchange National 
Bank. Address SOUTHERN FEATHER AND PILLO 
COMPANY, Dept. G, Greensboro, N. C. 


DAISY FLY KILLER fectd arity sii 





Tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
nainental, convenient, 
cheap. Laste all 
season, Made of 
metal, can'tspillortip 
over ; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre~ 
S paid for $1. 

HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 


Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- SWZ 








mer at Small Cost. Eas 


24S 

actua se C it w 44 YQ 
or Co., 1144 S Campbeil Av., Chicago 

Aermotor Co., 24 and Madison Streets Oakiangd, 





} Cal 


WAN TE B: AMAR OR WOMAN aH orspare 
® time to secure information for 
as. Work at home or travel. Experience not nec: 


Nothing to sell. GOOD PAY. Send stamp for particulars, 
Address 58 indianapolis, Indiana, 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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EMEMBER that wherever the wilt of cowpeas 

or cotton has occurred, it will not pay to plant 
most varieties of cowpeas. On such infected lands 
plant Iron or Brabham peas, And by the way, we 
feel confident that the. man who raises the seed 
-of these peas for next year’s planting will find 
no cause to regret doing so. 








HE North Carolina State Board of Health is 

desirous of co-operating with every county in 
the State which wishes to elect a health officer 
“who shall give his whole time to the work. Every 
interested reader should at once write the Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Health, at Raleigh. 
Especially should those readers living in those 
counties which are likely to take action in July 
get in touch with the State Board. 





WO more items reporting the progress of wide- 

awake Southern counties have just come to 
our attention. Supt. B. O. Duggan, of Tipton 
County, Tennessee, writes us that that county has 
just issued $50,000 worth of bonds for improving 
the school buildings in the county. In the same 
mail we learn that New Hanover County, North 
Carolina, has just voted $175,000 for improving 
the school buildings and $100,000 for roads. 








OST country butter is poor butter and brings 

considerably less on the market than cream- 
ery butter. Yet here and there will be found a 
home butter-maker whose product is as good as 
that of the best creameries. It is a matter of skill 
and knowledge; or in other words, most country 
butter is poor because most country people do not 
know how to make butter. If you are not sure of 
the quality of your product, it will pay you to 
preserve the twenty-five rules for butter-makers, 
published last week, and refer to them often. 

R. C. P. Grizzard, the wide-awake demonstra- 

tion agent in Southampton County, Virginia, 
says in the course of a letter just received: ‘In 
my official work I find without exception that our 
most progressive farmers are those who read 
most.” And this is the experience of all other 
workers for agricultural betterment. The moral 
is, if you want to have the most progressive neigh- 
bors, the most progressive community, the best 
neighborhood to live in, “make your neighbor- 
hood a reading neighborhood” and the greatest 
reading neighborhood in your county. 











E REGRET to report the discovery that the 

last Legislature in passing the Torrens Land 
Registration Act added a section providing that 
the law should not go into effect until after Jan- 
uary 1. There seems to us to have been no oc- 
casion for such a long delay. It is to be hoped, 
however, that each county clerk will have on file 
by that time a long list of farmers applying for 
Torrens titles so that the plan may be a notable 
success from the first. Meanwhile it may be noted 
that Mr. Bruce Craven of High Point has pre- 
pared a valuable little $1 booklet giving the law 
in full with questions and answers. 











HE worthlessness of Dr, Friedman’s alleged 

consumption cure seems to have been made 
perfectly plain, and the general conduct of the 
German physician, in our Opinion, convicts him 
of being a faker. Nevertheless, his preparation 
has been sold to a tent medicine manufacturing 
concern and we sh doubtless see it advertised 
with flaming headlines in papers that are willing 
to share the profits that come from swindling the 
ignorant. Dr. Joseph J. O’Connell, Health Com- 
missioner of the Port of. New York, sums up the 
findings of the investigator of the Health Depart- 
ment regarding the Friedman “cure” as follows: 


“He finds that the patients subjected to 
this treatment have not improved, but have 
lost ground to an extent greater than might 
be expected from the natural ravages of the 
disease. He finds that where the tuberculo- 
sis condition had affected one side prior to 





inoculation with the serum (sic) there was 
after such inoculation an unnaturally rapid 
development of the tubercular process on the 
hitherto healthy side, which indicates that 
the operation of the alleged cure had a ten- 
dency to accelerate rather than retard the 
progress of the disease.”’ 





READER questions the statements made on 

the first page of our issue of May 17, espe- 
cially as to the price received for pecans. He 
says that he has been keeping store thirty-two 
years, has bought pecans every winter, and never 
paid over fourteen cents a pound. It is merely a 
question of size and quality. The writer of this 
note could buy pecans in his town last winter at 
fifteen cents a pound. He could buy others at 
thirty cents and fifty cents and seventy-five cents 
and saw some—he didn’t buy them, but other 
folks did— which retailed for $1 a pound. Fifty- 
five cents a pound is a good price for the grower 
to get for pecans, but it is not a startling price. 
The big, fine-looking cultivated nuts usually sell 
for two or three times what the small inferior 
seedling and wild nuts bring. 


Real Co-operation, or Promoted ‘‘Co-opera- 
tive’? Schemes? 





OW that the spirit of co-operation is abroad 
in the land; that the farmers are realizing 
as never before, we believe, that they are 

not getting a fair share of what they produce and 
that they can get such a fair share only through 
organized effort and co-operative enterprise, there 
is need that they should be on their guard against 
a lot of men who are busy promoting so-called co- 
operative schemes. 

De is well to remember, in the first place, that 
there is no magic in co-operation. It is a plain 
business proposition; and no enterprise in which 
a single individual with capital and experience 
would fail is at all likely to be a success just be- 
cause a number of men become interested in it 
and call it a co-operative enterprise. Farmers in 
various sections have already lost money on co- 
operative produce exchanges and co-operative 
creameries and co-operative warehouses and other 
enterprises, deftly promoted but badly managed; 
and if they listen to the men who are now busy 
all over the country floating such enterprises, they 
stand to lose much more. 

Co-operation, to be successful, must start with 
the co-operators and grow naturally. The un- 
known man who comes from you-don’t-know 
where, asking you to take stock in some great 
enterprise which is going to give you an entirely 
new method of marketing or entirely change your 
system of farming, has always been a good man 
to let alone. The fact that he talks beautifully 
about co-operative effort and all that sort of thing 
does not change his character in the least. Before 
you put any money into any scheme, be sure you 
know just who is back of it, just what the pro- 
moter is getting out of it, where the profits, if 
any, will go, and where the losses, if losses should 
come, will fall. When you contribute $10 or $25 
or $100 to an enterprise which some unknown 
promoter and his associates control, you are doing 
a very foolish thing. 

It is to be remembered, too, that in a truly co- 
operative enterprise the profits belong to the co- 
operators, the men who furnish the goods or buy 
them. Any enterprise which does not limit 
the profit of the stockholders to a certain fixed 
return is not co-operative at all. And any enter- 
prise in which some promoter gets a controlling 
stock, or, in fact, any large proportion of stock 
in return for his services as organizer is not only 
not co-operative, but very likely to be unsafe. The 
man for you to co-operate with is your neighbor 
who has the same interests you have, and not 
some man you have never seen and whose inter- 
ests do not touch yours at a single point. 

If you need a co-operative creamery in your 
neighborhood, call your neighbors together and 
organize it. You don’t need a commercial pro- 
moter to help you organize, or to sell you equip- 
ment at twice what it is worth. Your State Farm- 
ers’ Union, your State Department of Agriculture 
or Experiment Station will be glad to send a man 
to help you, and he will have nothing to sell you 
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and get no share of the enterprise for organiz- 
ing it. 

If you want to organize a local produce ex- 
change to sell truck and eggs and butter in your 
home town, the only men you have to consult are 
your neighbors who have truck to sell, and possi- 
bly such a Union or Government expert to assist 
with the details of organization. 

If there are enough farmers in your county who 
are willing to take stock in a warehouse proposi- 
tion (signing an agreement to market only 
through that warehouse), to build one and guar- 
antee it something to do, go ahead with it. - You 
don’t need to join any great warehouse corpor- 
ation which owns more stock than warehouses, 
and which looks to you and your neighbors for 
the money to pay the salaries of its officials. If 
your warehouse goes up and is a success, you will 
then be in a position to help the farmers around 
the next town build one and to work with them 
after it is built. 

In short, you don’t need any commercial pro- 
moter or any big corporation to enable you to 
work with your neighbors, and if you and your 
neighbors are not ready to get together and work 
together for some common end, there is not going 
to be any real co-operation in your neighborhood. 
To buy stock in some concern you know nothing 
about and will practically have no voice in, is not 
co-operation. 





Developing the Parcel Post Service. 


UR American parcel post is yet a long way 
from perfection, but even in its present crude 
form its popularity is such that politicians 
and public officials are finding it wise to give more 
attention to it. When Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock was asked how many parcels he thought 
would be carried the first week of the service, his 
reply was: ‘‘Well, my conservative estimate would 
be half a million. Stretching my guess to the ut- 
most, I should say it would not exceed a million.” 
Actually, the first week’s business exceeded seven 
million parcels—a good indication of the need and 
demand for the service on the part of the people. 
Beginning this month, a C. O. D. feature is to be 
added to the parcel post service, allowing payment 
for goods to be made on their delivery to the re- 
cipient by the mail-carrier. An illustration of how 
this will work is given by an exchange as follows: 
“If a New York tailor wants to send a suit of 
clothes, valued at $35, to a customer in Atlanta, to 
be paid for on delivery, the only postage required 
is the proper amount of parcel post stamps. The 
carrier who delivers the bundle in Atlanta collects 
the $35 by issuing a post office order made paya- 
ble to the New York tailor. Thus the only fee for 
the transaction is the price of the money-order, 
which, in this case would be fifteen cents. Much 
time, trouble, and expense are saved by empower- 
ing the carrier to make out the order.”’ 


A Thought for the Week. 


Mi: Mirror readers have asked me what I 





think of the declaration of faith in his re- 
demption through the blood of Jesus Christ, 
made by Mr. Pierpont Morgan in his will. 

I think that the declaration was a very good 
thing. It must have made a great many men 
pause and say to themselves, ‘““‘What do I really 
believe as to salvation?’ I imagine that most 
men cannot answer their own question, definitely, 
definitively. * * * What do you believe? Possi- 
bly you never thought to think of it, but just let 
what others said in one ear and out the other, 
and you go on doing things because other people 
all around you are doing them, or not doing them 
because other people don’t @o them, pattering 
phrases that have no meaning to you as express- 
ing burning convictions. Very likely that’s just 
what you are doing. But give yourself the third 
degree and try to find out what you believe as to 
Jesus Christ in his relation to yourself and you’ll 
know what it is to be truly alive. You’ll take 
more interest in the things you do for awhile. 
Then, when you find out what you believe, you’ll 
go ahead and do things accordant with that faith. 
* * * You can’t do anything for yourself or any- 
body else unless you believe something. And 
most people are nobodies because they believe 
nothing.—Wm. Marion Reedy, in the Mirror. 
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_ EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 
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We Must Save the Rural South to the 
White Race. 


Ts greatest problem facing our Southern 
farmers—what is it? 

In the writer’s opinion, it is neither more 
economical production, nor more scientific mar- 
keting, nor a better system of rural credits, nor 
a better educational system. All these matters 
are important, tremendously important, and the 
need for reform with regard to each of them is 
so pressing that we can easily excuse the earnest 
and devoted workers in each field for crying out, 
‘“Bureka! We have found it! This is indeed the 
South’s greatest problem!” 

And yet better farming, better marketing, bet- 
ter schools, better rural credits, are after all but 
the means to an end, and that end is the develop- 
ment of a better rural civilization. These reforms, 
like the Sabbath, are made for man, and“not man 
for the reforms. The goal and aim of all our 
striving is the creation of a worthy, beautifying, 
satisfying, ennobling and inspiring rural civiliza- 
tion in which men and women can reach their 
highest development as social beings. 

And the greatest danger to such a social order 
in the South is the menacingly rapid encroachment 
of the Negro farmer upon white territory—the 
fact that the Negro farmers are increasing rela- 
tively too fast, and actually driving out the white 
settlers in many sections. We do not say this 
with any ill-will toward the Negro, whose rights 
we have always defended. We say it regretfully 
because, and only because, we feel and know that 
some remedy must be evolved to save our white 
communities from this danger, if the high pur- 
pose of all our workers for rural betterment is not 
to be cruelly defeated. We must save the rural 
South to the white race. 





More Light From California. 


S WE have previously remarked, this issue 
A has gained new significance in the light of 
the California situation. It is amazing how 
the heart of the entire Nation has responded to 
California’s stubborn and defiant proclamation 
that she will protect at all hazards the integrity 
and homogeneity of her people. In the World’s 
Work for June, Mr. Chester H. Rowell tells how 
he and other directors of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position went before a committee of the California 
Legislature to plead for censervative action with 
regard to the Japanese; their purpose was to 
urge that no bill forbidding Japanese ownership 
of land should be passed. 
But what happened? Before they had finishea 
their oratory a gaunt farmer rose up and spoke 
six sentences as follows: 


“Up at Elk Grove where I live, on the - 
next farm a Japanese man lives and a white 
woman. That woman is carrying around a 
baby in her arms. What is that baby? It 
isn’t white. It isn’t Japanese. I'll tell you 
what it is— 

“Tt is the beginning of the biggest prob- 
lem that ever faced the American people.” 


The committee did not wait for another word. 
The farmer in a half minute’s time had put be- 
fore them the challenge as to whether or not Cal- 
ifornia should forever declare against any sug- 
gestion of a mongrel civilization, and the com- 
mittee answered the challenge by immediately and 
unanimously declaring for the bill. 

Of course, this is only a side-light on the whole 
big question—only an illustration of how social 
and economic questions intermingle like warp and 
woof in this problem of the meeting of the races. 
The larger issue is perhaps the lower standard of 
living of the Japanese, and the determination of 
white Californians that they will not be forced 
to compete with the Japanese in any line of Cali- 
fornia’s industry. 

And great Northern journals like the New York 
Outlook and Collier’s Weekly declare that Cali- 
fornia is right in declaring that that State will 
be a white man’s State and nothing else. 


The Negro’s Unfair Advantage for Driv- 
ing White People Out. 


Y*: after all, the Japanese problem in Cali- 
fornia is not one one-hundredth part as se- 
rious as the Negro problem in the South— 
and more particularly in the rural South. And if 
it is serious in the rural South, it is serious for 
the South as a whole, for not only does the per- 
manence of any civilization depend in the long 
run upon its rural stock, but this fact is espe- 





cially pertinent with reference to the South, be- 
cause it is more largely agricultural than any 
other section of America. 


The writer is not an alarmist. On the con- 


. trary, we have steadily discounted and discour- 


aged all who seek to stir up trouble between the 
races here in the South. We do not want trouble, 
and we must not have trouble. But the fact 
must not be forgotten that the way to avoid se- 
rious trouble is to face the facts as they are, de- 
tect and watch the symptoms of a disease when 
they appear, and apply the remedy before it is 
too late. 

The plain fact is that in thousands and thou- 
sands of communities in the South, the Negro 
farmers are not only subjecting the white farm- 
ers to more or less disastrous economic competi- 
tion by their lower standards of living, but in 
many sections the growing number of Negroes is 
driving the white people to the towns for social 
reasons. When the white population in a com- 
munity becomes too small or too scattered, when 
the white farmer’s wife and children find more 
Negro neighbors than white neighbors argund 
them, a tremendous motive is given for moving 
away—and if the farmer moves some Negro will 
probably buy his land at a sacrifice because other 
white farmers have the same feeling and do not 
care to buy land in a predominantly Negro com- 
munity. 

It is this latter condition that calls for some 
special remedy. This is where the Negro has a 
flagrantly unfair advantage of the white man. It 
may be said that economically all the white man 
wants is ‘a fair field and no favor,” and that 
while the Negro is willing to work on cornbread 
and fat meat, and is willing to live in a shanty 
such as even a Japanese or Chinese would scorn, 
yet the white man by reason of his superior in- 
telligence can always compete with him success- 
fully in the labor market. 

But when it comes to the social problem, the 
Negro, as we have said, has this flagrantly unfair 
advantage for driving white people out of the 
farms and taking the rural South for himself. 
The writer’s father, for example, was himself in 
his last three years forced to leave the farm on 
which the writer grew up and on which he and 
his ancestors for three generations had farmed, 
simply because the place became surrounded by 
Negroes, and so provided neither a satisfying so- 
cial life nor the neighborly attention of white 
friends which he needed in his age and sickness. 
And another white family left the same place last 
fall largely for the same reason. 

There is your problem. We can handle the 
problem of the Negro industrial competition by 
increasing the knowledge and efficiency of our 
white people and by-raising the Negro’s own 
standards of living, but the problem of keeping 
the Negro farmers from pushing white farmers 
out of their ancestral communities must be met 
in another way. And in the writer’s opinion, 
that way is by developing a public sentiment 
which will require the Negroes to buy land in 
communities to themselves, instead of breaking 
up white communities by the present system of 
indiscriminately sandwiching white and Negro 
farmers together. 





Some Startling Census Facts. 


F ANYONE is inclined to question whether 
] what we have said in this article can be offi- 
cially substantiated, he has only to consult the 
official census figures for the decade 1900-1910. 
That was an unexceptionally prosperous ten-year 
period, and in this decade an unprecedentedly large 
number of white immigrants came to certain sec- 
tions of the South. Yet despite this fact the per- 
centage of increase in number of Negro farmers 
(20.2) was one-sixth greater than the percentage 
of increase in number of white farmers (17.4), 
and in the South and in each section of the South, 
the total land area held by white farmers de- 
creased materially, while the total area held by 
Negroes increased materially. 

In the West South Central States (Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Louisiana), the Negro farm- 
ers increased their acreage 9.5 per cent, while the 
white acreage decreased 5 per cent. In the East 
South Central States (Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Kentucky), the Negro farmers increas- 
ed their acreage 7.7 per cent, as against a white 
decrease of 1 per cent. And in the South Atlantie 
States (the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia, Florida, 
Maryland, and Delaware), the Negro acreage in- 
creased 13 per cent, while the white decreased 
2 per cent. 

As Booker Washington says, the Negro now 
owns farm lands “greater in area than the five 
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States of Vermont, New York, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut.” Prof. E. C, 
Branson of Georgia has made a further general 
summary of the census figures as follows: 


“During the last census period the Negroes 
of the South increased less than 10 per cent 
in population, but they increased 17 per cent 
in the ownership of farms against 12 per 
cent increase of white farm owners. In Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and North Carolina, the 
farms cultivated by white owners increased 
only 9 per cent, but the farms cultivated by 
Negro owners increased 19, 21 and 22 per 
cent, in these States, in the order named. In 
Arkansas, while white. farm owners increas- 
ed 8 per cent, Negro owners increased nearly 
23 per cent. In Georgia, the white farm 
owners increased only 7 per cent, but Negro 
farm owners increased 38 per cent. Even in 
Louisiana, where there was actual loss of 
Negro farm population, there was an increase 
of 14 per cent in the number of Negro farm 
owners.”’ 


In so far as this great increase in Negro land 
ownership is due to increasing efficiency, it should 
be gratifying to both races, but its serious aspect 
lies in the fact that it is also largely due (1) to 
the Negro crowding out the small white farmer 
by lower standards of living, and (2) to the fact 
that the white farmers in many sections have 
moved away because of the lack of adequate white 
society—a condition which calls forth our ad- 
vocacy of settling the Negroes in separate com- 
munities. 


A Problem for Individual Farmers and 
Farmers’ Organizations. 


HIS was the solution, it will be remembered, 

I which was advocated by Hon. Maurice S. 

Evans, a distinguished English student of 
the Negro question in South Africa, in an interview 
with the writer last summer. He declared that 
while he believed in being patient, tolerant and 
even liberal with the Negroes, he believed that the 
best interests of both races would be subserved by 
having the colored people acquire land in districts 
of their own instead of having the Negro farms 
mixed in with the white farms—thereby further 
scattering or diluting your already too meager 
white population, and retarding the growth of that 
richer social life which is possible only in the 
thickly settled homogeneous white communities. 

It is in this direction, in the writer’s opinion, 
that safety lies, and it is a problem which the 
Farmers’ Union and other organizations of white 
farmers might well take up. If on some prominent 
white residence street in Memphis or Atlanta or 
Birmingham, a big real estate company should 
propose to sell lots to Negro residents, it would 
quickly meet a storm of protest. Is it too much to 
say that our small farmers in white communities 
have a similar right to use all legal and orderly 
means to protect their social life and the social 
rights of their wives and children? If they have 
bought land and settled themselves for life in what 
they expect to be a predominantly white commun- 
ity, has some city land-owner or real estate man 
any moral right to surround them with Negro 
farms, deprive them of the opportunities for co- 
operation and social life which white neighbors 
would give them, and perhaps force them in the 
end to move away and sell out at a sacrifice? 

The writer, while anxious to give the Negro all 
his proper rights, and while believing that the 
Negro should be educated and elevated, does not 
believe that such a state of affairs as we have de- 
scribed should exist. In all white farming com- 
munities, the white farmers as individuals and 
through their organizations should encourage and 
help other white small farmers and tenants buy 
land, but should always stand for the policy of 
having the Negroes buy in communities to them- 
selves and the whites in communities to them- 
selves. 





Agricultural Thought Broadening. 





today for the upbuilding of agricultural and 

rural conditions than ever before, but there 
is a more sane and broad-minded conception of our 
problems and the means and methods necessary 
for their solution. The enthusiast is the man who 
“does things’ and yet he is apt to over-estimate 
the value of his particular line of work and under- 
value the importance of others equally essential. 
The marked and hopeful feature of present agri- 
cultural thought and endeavor is its wide range 
and full appreciation of rural development as a 
whole. While more attention is now being given 
to inereased yields and more economical produc- 
tion, better business methods and better living are 


"TL toaes are not only more agencies at work 


also beginning to receive their full meed of atten-_ 


tion, and this attention is of such character as to 
insure better and more rapid progress than at any 
time in the past. 
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An up-to-date De Laval Separator will, on an average, save 
its cost every year over any other separator 

In addition to the actual saving in more and better cream 
there is also the saving in time of separation and cleaning, in 
easier running, greater durability and fewer repairs. _ ; 

Because of these savings more than 40,000 users of inferior 
and worn out separators of various makes 
last year took advantage of the De Laval 
exchange allowance and t#aded in their 
machines on account of De Lavals. 


USERS OF OLD DE LAVALS, on | 
account of the many improvements in the 
modern De Laval over machines sold 10 to 
25 years ago, including closer skimming, 
easier running, better oiling, etc., will also 
find it to their advantage to exchange their 
old De Laval for an up-to-date De Laval. 


SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL 


can allow on your old machine, whether a De Laval or some 
other make, toward the purchase of a new De Laval. 
don’t know a De Laval agent, write to the nearest De Laval 
office, giving make, number and size of your present machine, 
and full information will be sent you. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
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Cow-Ease 


Prevents Ticks. 


KEEP 
FLIES OFF 


rey Cattle and Horses 
an ows cows to feed in peace, making 
More Milk and More Money for you. 

clean, harmless liquid preparation, ap- 
plied with a sprayer. Keeps cows in g 
condition, and saves five times its cost in 
extra mi 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and 
$1.25, and we — geliver 
repaid to your address a 
tention can of COW. 
EASE and SPRAYER for 
applying. For West of Mis- 
souri River and for Canada, 
above Trial Offer, $1.50. 
pa gutence 2 By! Back. 
“MORTON CO, 
BOSTON, MASS, wit 





























CASH FOR WOOL 


Spray Woolen Mill, 
The Thread Mill Co.,Props* @ 
Spray, N. C. 


We will pay the 
highest market price 
in cash, or give you 
blankets in exchange; 
in either white, gray, tan or fancy plaids. 
Ship your wool, or if preferable, send 
good size sample, and we will tell you what 
your wool is worth in cash or in exchange 
for blankets. Write for free shipping tags. 




















Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre- 
vent possibility of ensilage spoiling. 
Quick, easy adjantmnent without 
hammer or wrench. Free access. 

Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pine orcypressstaves, Refined 
iron pooee form easy ladder. 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users, 
ECONOMY SILO & MFC. CO., 

Box 38M Frederick, Md. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 











A LITTLE VISIT TO A GOOD 
STOGK FARM 


Something About the Stanbery Bro- 
thers, Their Hogs and Their Farm- 
ing. 


E haven’t anything worth seeing 

now,” said Dr. J. F. Stanbery, 

the Duroc-Jersey man, to the writer 

the other day, ‘‘there are not a hun- 
dred hogs on the place.”’ 

Progressive Farmer readers know 
something of the recent successful 
sales held by the Messrs. Stanbery, 
and they have kept on selling until 
almost everything ready for market 
has gone. The demand for hogs this 
year has been unusually good, and 
the reputation made by these breed- 
ers has enabled them to get the full 
benefit of it. 

Dr. Stanbery has a beautiful faym 
on the Pigeon River away up among 
the foothills of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. On the other side of the 
river his brother lives, the two farms 
being managed as one. In addition 





it ought to solve the pasture prob- 
lem for many cotton farmers. 

Near Dr. Stanbery’s is a farm bé- 
longing to a big tanning and tannic 
acid company. The refuse lime from 
their plant has been spread over the 
fields and on this farm alfalfa 
thrives. No one else in the neigh- 
borhood has yet grown it success- 
fully. Dr. Stanbery says he must 
have some, however. Last fall on 
the fair circuit he met a Kentucky 
breeder whose hogs were as well or 
better fitted than Dr. Stanbery’s. This 
Kentuckian had fitted his hogs for 
the shows on alfalfa and water. .Dr. 
Stanbery had fed his liberally on 
mill feeds and grain. The same idea 
suggested by this fact to Dr. Stan- 
bery might well strike a few thou- 
sand other farmers. BE. BE. M. 





How to Feed Salt. 


HILE feeds contain nearly all 

the chloride of. sodium—salt— 

that animals really need, there is no 
doubt but the teaching of experience, 








ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE ON GOOD 
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PASTURE. 





to the fine herd of Duroc-Jerseys, a 
herd of pure-bred Shorthorns is kept, 
a number of fine brood mares, and a 
flock of sheep. These last are val- 
ued especially as weed destroyers 
and pasture renovators, but would be 
profitable aside from this. The wool 
pays the expense of wintering, Dr. 
Stanbery said, and when one sells a 
flock of yearlings at seven cents a 
pound, practically clear gain, the 





KRESO DIP N°I 


STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 
Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF AN: MAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, ° bd MICHIGAN 





You can make money by advertis- 
ing what you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can save 
money by buying from our adver- 
tisers. 


profit is not one to be overlooked. 

On a stock farm, of course, corn 
and pasture crops have first consid- 
eration, and in addition to the grass 
and clover pastures, these farmers 
| sow rape for early spring grazing, 
and rye and barley for winter use. 
Big fields of peas are planted for 
hay, and naturally there is a silo. In 
short, it was a well-rounded farm, 
well-kept and in a fine farming sec- 
tion, that I saw. 

These valley lands are naturally 
fertile; but it is only by good farm- 
| ing that they have steadily increased 
in value until tracts of several hun- 
dred-acres now sell at $100 an acre 
and more. 

Many farmers who are steadily de- 
pleting their soils by continued crop- 
ping could learn much of what grass 
| and the legumes and good livestock 
| will do for a farmer and for a section 
by a visit to this East Tennessee 
neighborhood. 

Every farmer may not be able to 
buy or breed hogs and cattle that 
| will be in demand in many States at 
| good prices;. but any farmer can raise 
and feed livestock of good quality, 
and can also arrange his cropping 
system so that the fertility of his 
land will be maintained. 

Dr. Stanbery is a great believer in 
red clover, and is much pleased with 
the spread of the white or Dutch 
clover in the pastures. This hardy 
and valuable crop was never more 
abundant in the South than now, and 
in combination with Bermuda grass, 
ote tee ote ‘ { 
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that additional salt will aid, is cor- 
rect, if this salt be given judiciously. 
Salt fed irregularly and. in large 
quantities, as is customary, probably 
does more harm than good. A steer 
weighing 1,000 pounds will, when 
salt is kept before him, consume 
something less than one ounce a day. 
This = asmall amount of salt, and if 
the sult is mixed with the feed, not 
more than this amount should be giv- 
en daily. When salted once a week or 
once in two weeks and then given a 
handful, they get too much and then 
drink too much water. Too much 
salt at irregular intervals also causes 
looseness of the bowels. The proper 
method of salting, and the one that 
causes least trouble, is to give about 
one ounce of salt in the feed each 
day for a week and then place barrel 
salt in a box, under cover, where the 
cattle can go to it and eat as they 
want it. 





Heifers Do Not Come in Heat. 


N ALABAMA reader asks: ‘‘What 

tonic would you suggest to give 
to heifers that do not come in heat, 
some’ have calved and some have 
never been bred. The stock is in 
normal condition otherwise?”’ 

We donot think it is advisable to 
give any medicines to heifers which 
seem in good health but are slow in 
coming in heat. It is doubtful if 
any medicines will increase the de- 
sire for the male without risks of do- 
ing injury to the animal. 

The best tonic for this purpose is 


good pasture in the spring. If any 
Other stimulant is required, the run- 
ning of the bull with the heifers 
would probably be the best. 

If any medicines are given, nux- 
vomica and gentian are probably the 
best tonics. Of the powdered drugs, 1 
dram each may be given to a mature 
animal, small heifers should have 
less. 
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Saturday, June 7, 1913.] 


One Hundred per Cent Profit 
on Sheep. 


N THE fall of 1911, the owners of 

Springvale Farm bought five bred 
ewes, and eight lambs dropped the 
February preceeding. For the ewes 
we paid $4 each, and for the lambs, 
4% cents per pound. The lot came 
to $44. After the crops were har- 
vested, these were given the run of 
the farm during the fall, winter and 
early spring. Tho free to come and 
go, they seldom got out of sight of 
the farm buildings. When there was 
snow on the ground, we fed them a 








A BUNCH OF MONEY-MAKERS. 


Photograph From Fred L. Gibbon, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





small quantity of hay and grain and 
at lambing time the ewes received a 
little bran. No exact record was kept 
of this feed, but the cost did not ex- 
ceed $6. 

In February the ewes dropped six 
ewe lambs and all did well In the 
early spring one of the yearling 
lambs died from what we sypposed 
was acute indigestion. Not having 
suitable summer pasture, we rented 
a good pasture for two months, from 
June 20, at a cost of $4.80. To offset 
this expense, and the care of the 
sheep, we credit the manure and the 
value of the sheep in cleaning up the 
home place. 

In May we clipped the wool, which 
brought $11, and in August follow- 
ing, the sheep being well fattened, 
we sold the bunch to the butchers, 
receiving 5% cents per pound for 
the six lambs and 4% cents for the 
others. The whole came to $89, 
making total receipts $100, and the 
cost $50, or 100 per cent profit in 
ten months’ time. 

Considering the small amount of 
labor involved, sheep pay well, and 
as soon aS we can prepare more pas- 
ture, we intend to go into them more 
extensively. L. DILLON. 

Bedford City, Va. 





When to Castrate Calves. 


T WHAT age should bull calves 

be castrated to make fattening 
Steers and what is the most used way 
to do it? 


+= 


Editorial Answer :—The calves 
may be castrated at any time and 
generally the earlier the better. It 
is not best to allow them to run until 
more than three or four months old. 

The common way of doing the op- 
eration is to split the side of the 
pouch, pull out the seed and scrape 
the cord off slowly with a dull knife. 
The incisions in each side of the 
pouch should extend down so that 
they nearly meet below, in order to 
insure drainage. 





“Silo and Silage Catechism” is the 
title of Circular No. 12, South Caro- 
lina Experiment Station, Clemson 
College, S. C. It is full of useful in- 
formation and every South Carolina 
reader of The Progressive Farmer 
who is interested in feeding as many 
as 15 or 20 eattle during the winter 
should write for a free copy. 





If you pay a scrub price you are 
almost certain to buy a scrub; but 
unfortunately it does not always fol- 
low that when you pay a good price 
you buy a good animal. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 











Glenwo 


“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


rth Saddie Horse Farms 





est freight. 
Pictures, pri 





STALLIONS 
Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase: 
Lowest prices andliberalterms. Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


MARES GELDINGS 


All Ages 


ce lists, literature and testimonials on application. 


For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





BERKSHIRES. 


PRRAAADOWWOrwmwmwmmrwnnm~’ poner 


i Serkshires 
Tamworths 


BEST BLOOD LINES 

Pedigree papers furnished to every 
purchaser of pigs. 

Every pig inoculated with ANTI- 
CHOLERA SERUM prior toshipment. 

Pigs—i12 weeks old $15 per pair. 

Money refunded if pigs are not sat- 
isfactory. 

WE KNOW YOUR WANTS AND 

WANT YOUR BUSINESS. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


\ 


———e 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 
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Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost 1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, ee 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sa's. 


THE BEST AND MOST 
cain NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


QLLPLPPLPLLLPPPLQLPLPLLPLPLOLLWWWLLLIWWO—IX 


BARGAINS IN DUROC-JERSEYS 


75 PIGS JUST WEANED 


Good Breeding, Good Individuals, Eligible to 
Registration Come Early and Get the Pick. 


BRED GILTS AND SOWS 


Will Farrow in August. Just Right for the 
New Breeder. 


SERVICE BOARS 
At Farmers’ Prices if Taken Now. 
COL. J. L. TAYLOR, Olean, Mo. 


OLLINS JERSEY RED 


You get finest Jersey Red r) 
Pigs at cost of common f 

















@\stock by our new Sales 
Offer, New Illustrated 


catalog, free, 
An. ridge 


nJ Corrs 


375 Ibs. in 
“Box FijMoorestown NIM, = months! 


Duroc-Jersey Swine 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. 
Write for prices and descriptions. All are 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 














Duroc-Jerseys 


A choice lot of registered pigs, 10 to 
12 weeks old, from mature sows. 


Write us before buying your pure-bred pigs. 
Valley View Stock Farm, 
J. W. ETCHISON, Prop. CANA, N. C. 

















Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 


not akin. High quality 
R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


Red Colonel 25279 
A 1000 POUND PRIZE WINNER 


Pigs for sale from an own daughter. 
W. W. SHAY, Swine & Poultry Farm, Cruso, N. C. 














Rivals Masterpiece No. 136963. 


KIMBALL FARM BERKSHIRES 
are almost entirely of the great Masterpiece, 
Premler-Longfeliow and Baron Duke blood, and 
for size and fancy pdints, there is no better in 
the South. Service Boars, Gilts, Sows and pigs for 
sale at all times. 

Sitting eggs from prize-winning White Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, White Rocks at $1.50 per sitting 
delivered. Stock for sale at all times. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 














ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 
P. W. WORDEN, Maer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 








ry Pigs from the best bred stock, used 
Berkshire in the teaching work on the Nor- 
d mal College Farm. Immuned from 

an cholera. anon pigs bio pe ae 

4 at farmer’s prices to the first in- 

Duroe Pi quirer. Address Verd Peterson, 


Agr., State Normal College Farm, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


“POLAND CHINA HOGS 


* Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
ars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


’ Duroc- 
Montrose Farm j5vr2<ys 
Home of Gold Bond Again and others of his 
class. Bred sows and gilts. Spring pigs. High 
quality. Low prices. 
JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 


TAMWORTHS. 


PREPRRARDDBR OOOO 


TAMWORTH Allages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 790 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars 
Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South, Won 196 pr and 17 championships at 
nine Shows in 1912. 
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DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 
a 








Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 65 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


a ¥ PQ Pure-bred pigs of the 
9 richest breeding 
ready for shipment. 
Pairs and trios no- 
(). L.C S able. OWEN BROS., 
e. es 
. Bedford City, Va. 
HEREFORDS. 
LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
BULLS IN SERVICE 


Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding’stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Herefords "sitbsrain @e, Sou 
_Rielede iene erence 














Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 





HOLSTEINS. 


REDUCTION SALE! 


Now is Your Chance to Buy Pure-Bred Stock. 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle 
3 BULLS: 


Henry Clothilde Monk Count, No. 60676, 
calved August 2, 1908. 

Henry Clothilde Monk Count 2nd, No. 
97044, calved November 19, 1911. 

Prince Creusa DeKol, No. 97045, calv- 
ed March 26, 1912. 


5S HEIFERS: 


Vv. P. I. Clematis DeKol 2nd, No, 152094, 
calved June 27, 1910. 

Betty Netherland Abbekerk 2nd, No. 
151305, calved July 24, 1910. 

Betty Netherland Abbekerk 38rd, No. 
181665, calved June 9, 1911. 

Clematis Clothilde DeKol, No, 181859, 
calved August 11, 1911. 

One four-months-old heifer eligible to 


registry. 
All prize winners at Roanoke, Lynchburg, 
and Danville Fairs last year, Tuberculin 


tested. If you want Holsteins now is your 
time to buy them. 

BERKSHIRE HOGS—Bred sows and gilts. 
WHIE WYANODTTES, Single Comb WHITE 

LEGHORNS—500 yearling hens and cocks. 

Eggs, 75c per 15, or $4 per 100. Buy your 

hens now while they are laying. 

Write today for full particulars, or come 
and see what I have to offer. Will be glad 
to meet parties in Lynchburg and bring 
them out to the farm. All stock guaranteed 
as represented, 

IGLOE FARM, ; 
A. P. CRADDOCK, R,. E. CRADDOCK, 
Owner. Manager. 
LYNCHBURG, VA., R. F. D. 1. 


Reference: Lynchburg National Bank. 





PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets, 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Box 180 -*¢ = «= -« Brattleboro, Vt. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


SUNNY HOME FARM 


has, during the past twelve years, made an en- 
viable reputation for producing the best 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE 


in_the South, and selling at LIVING PRICES 

The best crop of bull calves ever produced on * 
this farm is ready to book for fall delivery. 

We have received three orders recently from 
old customers, who asked us to select the ani- 
mals we thought best for their conditions, and 
make our own priceon them This looks like our 
“ar for square dealing has become fixed, 

on’ ? 

We have bulls good enough to head any high- 
class pure-bred herd, or to use on grade cows 
for the production of high-class steers, 

Your orders have our personal attention We 
are not traders in cattle but breed every animal 
we sell. Write 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, 
R. F. D. 2, Cascade, Virginia. 
































Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


JERSEYS. 


LLLP LALO 


The South Looks Good 


to us, and recent sales tell 
us that Meridale Jerseys 
look good to Southern 
breeders. 

The breeding-on quality 
of Meridale Jerseys makes 
a strong appeal-to dairy- 
men who are working for practical herd 
improvement. * 

152 cows with A. J. C. C. authenticated yearly 
records evidence the high standard maintained 
at Meridale Farms. 

The 1913 edition of ‘‘Meridale Jerseys” tells 
more about them and the conditions under which 
they have been developed at Meridale Farms 
Copy mailed on request. Address 


AYER & McKINNEY 
3rd and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


A Good Bull For Sale 


Dropped Aug. 25th 1912. His dam is out 
of the Grand Champion cow at the N. C. 
State Fair in 1912. Winner of two gold 
medals and has a record of 654.831 Ibs 
butter. His sire is Sensational Fern 4th. 
Grand Champion bull at the above Fair. 
Get his pedigree. 
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THREE JERSEY BULLS FOR SALE 
Great-grandson of the famous Eminent 


who sold for $10,000. Pedigrees, descriptions, ~ 


and price list on application. 


PENDER TEST FARM, Willard, N. C. 





See other Livestock Ads on page 15. 
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Don’t Forget to Side Dress 


After you have the plants well started, 
Cal insure a crop by feeding it. For cotton, 
; ORS provide enough 


DB, (Be é a 
sar. POTASH 
CTAB 


to make more bolls, good fibre, and to keep the bolls from falling; 
and for corn, help the plant make the starch that fills the ears, 

Try 200 lbs. per acre of mixture of equal parts of Kainit, Acid 
Phosphate and Nitrate of Soda, or 5-5-5 goods. 

Insure against cotton rust by side dressing of 200 lbs. Kainit 
ey per acre. Right side dressing prolongs the activity of the plants 
and produces a full crop of bolls that stay on. It makes 
sound, heavy corn and fine fodder. Potash Pays. 


if We sell Potash in any amount from one 200 ib. bag up. Write for prices 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 


Whitney Central Bank Building, New Orleans, La. Savannah Bank & Trast Building, ,Serama, Ca. | 








Schofield Engines 


GUARANTEED 
For Heavy Duty 


If you are looking for an engine to withstand heavy 
duty—an engine that is well adapted for the saw 
mill, oil mill and the cotton ginnery, or wherever an engine 
can be used to advantage—investigate the Schofield 


Long Wear—Less Steam 


In wearing qualities and the economy of eteam, the Schofield Engine is 4 
















passed. Ca pceren years of experience has enabled us to produce the 

Righest quality and type of engine—and one we can fully guarantee, 
sizes, Center Grank € type—12 horse power to 100 horse power— 

side crank type 50 horse power to 150 se power, 

We also manufacture boilers, tanks, towers, smoke stacks 

and all kinds of machinery—mill supplies, pipe, pot Seve mon ome 

Write today for prices and catalogue — rai 
and specificaations. 


Schofield Iron Works, = Macon, Ga. 

















; CUT DOWN THE COST OF SUPPLIES? 


Yes, save one-third on supplies for home and farm by buying direct from us. We buy from 
biggest factories in large quantities forcash. Wesell to you at this rock-bottom cost with but 
one small — added. Goods shipped quick from Richmond—little freight. 


Pivot Axle CULTIVATOR $26.50] Paint 27c Per Gallon. 
A first- 


class sul- 
ky culti- 


ble iron. 
igh 





arch en- \ 

Made of ~ second growth high- abies you to cultivate 26-inch | position roofs. 
Sieeaecliy finished” ae Lt N 

autifully finished and equal to vers. labor li 
gpg hg Ta lating — pe Md pX... 

more, Runabou ppe gs. 

ok from Virginia factory. Get our Sell at $32 to $35. Satisfaction | hicle paints, stains, leads. oils, 
buggy proposition. guaranteed. varnishes and brushes 


Our free catalog quotes rock-bottom prices that willsave you money every month. Every article guerantesé 


Write Today for Our} THE SPOTLESS COMP ANY, |Snion Se by Farmers 


Free Catalo Union State Business 
wos fhcsemeroon. 75 Shockoe Slip, RICHMOND, VA. 


Agent. 


House paint 
fully. Depth regu- | $1.12 to $1.48 per gallon. Write 
for free color card and cata- 
log, quoting prices on all kinds 
of house, roof, barn and ve- 












































Williams’ Portable Corn Mill 


Strong, durable, efficient—There’s mill efficiency in the 
pebble stone grit buhrs, and the patent device that pre- 
: vents their drifting together. 

n There’s long life in the strong frame, fine materials and pere 
fect workmanship. Automatic cleaning fans—simple feed 
sifter. Ball bearings. no more at first. Costs much lesg 
in the long run. yore guarantee of satisfaction. 


Williams’ Mill Mf’g Company, 26 Main St.. Ronda, N. @. 











HAY PRESSES 


Bale your Hay with Royal Royal, Jr. Economy 
Tennessee Tennessee, Jr. 
or Tennessee Power Press 
Our new catalogue tells all about them. Write for 
& copy. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TEMMESSER 


Royal 


LIGHTEST 
STRONGEST 
CHEAPEST, 








| Duplex FARM Tool Grinder 


Grinds your plow shares,cultiva- 
_ tor points, axes, 

.™, sickles,knives 
5 and ali tools. 
Edge or side 
of wheel can 
be used, 


No Engine too small for 
it. will last 9 lifetime. 

Mtoe pecial a’ ment for 
prc caee Pre ke grinding discs furnished 
seas free. Write for circular. 












Capacities 2%4 to 3 tons per hour, Built so engine 
can easily be used as a portable general utility en- 
gine. Runs press 


No Vibration 


__. Without belt or sprocket chain. 


Complete Line 4 
Horse and ; 
Power Balers 


Pays for 
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NORTH CAROLINA UNION NOTES 


Interesting Items From Several 
Counties. 


N DURHAM and Orange Counties, 
the idea of making capital a hired 
servant has been brought into prac- 
tice right extensively by local Unions. 
They find some- 
body in the local 
organization who 
has say $100 for 
which he has no 
immediate need, 
and the members 
hire this money 
and pay it wages, 
just as you would 
pay wages for a 
farm hand, pay- 
ing $6 a year 
out of the common fund in the 
treasury of the local Union, each 
member signing a joint note for the 
$100. This fund is then used as a 
trading fund for collective buying, 
which is done at a good saving. The 
time saved to members in this ar- 
rangement is another item. The 
member whose business calls him to 
town, or the local trade agent, brings 
the goods out to the community, thus 
relieving the individual members of 
the necessity of losing a day’s time 
to go to town to make small pur- 
chases which they must have. Again, 
the member who has the surplus 
money not only permits it to be used 
for the benefit of the community, but 
he gets 2 per cent more hire for it 
than if deposited in bank. Of course, 
this trading fund is promptly re- 
placed with the local trade agent as 
goods are delivered to individual 
members, and as it is turned over 
rapidly, it becomes a hard-worked 
and valuable servant. 
* = £ 
“Ours was the first local Union 
established in the county, and we 
met the other night and decided that 
we are going to be the last to die,”’ 
said a member in Union County. He 
then told of their decision to invest 
the surplus in their treasury in an 
agricultural library. That’s good if 
such books are included as ‘‘History 
of Co-operation,” by Holyoake; 
“How to Co-operate,’’ by Myrick; 
“History of Co-operation in Scot- 
land,’”’ by Maxwell; ‘Industrial Co- 
operation,’ by Webb; ‘‘Rural Life 
Problems in the United States,” by 
Plunkett, ete. Another local Union 
in Union County had doubts last year 
as to whether it would survive or 
not, as the membership had dwindled 
down to eight or ten, but they. got 
busy in a neighborhood scheme of 
co-operation that was attractive and 
within ten weeks their membership 
climbed up until more than 40 an- 
swered to roll-call. Of course, theirs 
was a dollar-and-cents scheme, by 
which they were financially benefited, 
but some plan in which the “al- 
mighty dollar,” or other material 
benefit, is made prominent must be 
adopted to enlist interest. Then the 
ethical and moral benefits of co-op- 
eration will naturally follow. 
* * * 

“The Farmers’ Union is on the 
wane, isn’t it?’’ asked a citizen of a 
town in the middle section of the 
State the other day. Our paid mem- 
bership in North Carolina is perhaps 
a little more than it was last year. 
It might be a great deal less and still 
not indicate that the strength and 
force of the organization is weaken- 
ing. Organizations like this must 
first pass through the ‘enthusiastic’ 
period before they enter the construc- 
tive era. It is true that the organi- 
zation is not receiving as much pub- 
licity as it did in the “camp meet- 
ing’? season of its existence, and it 
doesn’t need as much. Too much 


MR. GREEN. 











Duplex Mill & Mig.Co., Box 413: Springtield,O. 





publicity has been known to retard 


constructive work. I am impressed 
with the significant fact that the 
membership generally are grasping a 
deeper meaning and a better concep- 
tion of the possibilities of co-oper- 
ation and also a better understand- 
ing of the obstacles that must be 
overcome. This creates more of the 
kind of patience that is required to 
do things that are worth while, than 
was manifest in the membership in 
the beginning. 
* * *& 

Pamlico Farmers’ Union people 
have organized a share-holding com- 
pany for the establishment of a cot- 
tonseed oil mill at Oriental. They 
have secured an appropriate lot with 
both railroad and Water front, upon 
which they already have a ginning 
plant which has been in successful 
operation for two seasons. If, after 
they get the oil mill erected and paid 
for, they will apply the co-operative 
feature by making dividends to cus- 
tomers in proportion to the amount 
of cottonseed furnished by each, the 
geographical location of their plant 
is favorable for the expansion of 
such a co-operative enterprise, and 
incidentally the prospect for enhanc- 
ed value of their land asset is good. 

* * 

In some of the eastern counties 
there is a great field for usefulness 
of the Farmers’ Union, if it will di- 
rect attention to a standardization of 
truck products and establish better 
market relations through its own 
selling associations. In the moun- 
tain counties the need for sorting, 
packing and classification of apples 
into proper grades exists more, prob- 
ably, than in any other section. Col- 
lective selling can be done satisfac- 
torily only through organized selling 
societies that establish deserved rep- 
utations for the quality of the pro- 
ducts handled, and especially does 
this apply to perishable products. 
“You people from the middle section 
may wonder how we mountain farm- 
ers make a living,’ said a Farmers’ 
Union man in Buncombe County. 
“We get along by doing without a 
lot of things we are compelled to 
have,” is the way he explained it. 
But the apple-growing industry in 
that picturesque region presents a 
great opportunity after the growers 
learn how to co-operate in handling 
the selling end of the business. And 
those mountain ranges are no bad 
fields for the development of the 
stock-growing industry where ship- 
ping facilities are accessible. J. Z. G. 





AN APPEAL TO SOUTH CARO- 
LINA FARMERS. 


Only Two Months Till State Meeting 
—Revive Old Locals and Get in 
Line. 


O THE Farmers of South Caro- 

lina: There is constantly a dis- 
position to criticize and find fault 
with the State and National Farm- 
ers’ Unions. And this fault-finding 
comes more frequently from nominal! 
members of the Union than from 
outsiders. This letter is to appeal to 
the members, former members, and 
all farmers who would like to join 
with us in organization for the com- 
mon welfare, to revive the local and 
county Unions all over the State. 

It is only two and a half months 
till the next annual meeting of the 
State Union, when the policy will be 
shaped for another year, when oOfit- 
cers will be elected and delegates to 
the National meeting. If you want 
to influence the policy of the Union. 
now is the time to do it by reviving 
old locals and organizing new ones, 
and by getting your county reorgan- 
ized so that it may have full repre- 
sentation in the State Union. This 
means you, brother farmer. 
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‘Saturday, June 7, 1913.] 


State Secretary, J. Whitner Reid, 
is doing a good work in the counties 
of Barnwell, Bamberg, Lexington, 
Richland and Calhoun, but he alone 
cannot cover the State. We need a 
live worker in every county. What 
is more, the farmers of every school 
district need to wake up to your op- 
portunity and organize now. If you 
do not, then do not find fault with the 
Btate Union for not electing right 
men to fill its offices, do not find fault 
with it for indorsing policies that do 
mot meet with your approval. Do 
not find fault with the National 
Union, if it ‘‘underestimates the crop 
and overprices it,” if by your in- 
difference South Carolina has only 
one lone delegate there to stand for 
conservatism. Instead of only one 
delegate to the National Union, as 
we have been sending in the past, I 
want to see this State represented by 
two or three or better still, five, 
earnest Union men. We surely can 
send two or three, if the farmers will 
but wake up to the good they can do. 

Besides, too, farmer, Congress has 
recognized your needs by making ap- 
propriation for the ‘Organization of 
Country Life,” This is in direct an- 
gswer to the demands of your officials 
that marketing be aided by the De- 
partment of Agriculture just as 
much as production. Do you believe 
that you can secure half the good 
from this new line of governmental 
work in your individual capacity as 
you can with a live local Union in 
your school district? Do you want 
to see other States leave you behind 
in the ‘‘organization of country life,’”’ 
of which the whole country is ex- 
pecting so much? Do you think Dr. 
Carver and his associates in this 
great work will give South Carolina 
much consideration, if by your in- 
difference it can be said, “Only Mr. 
Dabbs and a few others want this 
measure?’?’ There never was a more 
opportune time for farmers to organ- 
ize than now, and [ wish this 
call could be so loud that every farm- 
er worthy of the name could hear, 
and would give heed. 

Any information as to how to or- 
ganize will be cheerfully given upon 
application to J. Whitner Reid, Sec- 
retary, Columbia, or to the under- 
signed at Mayesville. 

E. W. DABBS, 
President S. C. State Union. 





What Commissioner Watson Says. 


HERE are now more reasons why 

the farmers of South Carolina 
should maintain strong local and 
county Unions then ever before. The 
reasons President Dabbs gives are 
good and strong ones, but when we 
look forward to what the coming cot- 
ton season holds in the vitally im- 
portant matter of the price per pound 
the producer will get for it, in the 
light of indicative facts, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it is of supreme im- 
portance that the cotton growers of 
the South approach the fall months 
With a solidly organized front. Re- 
sorts to expediencies and plans that 
are uneconomic can not longer save 
the price of cotton to the producer. 
The hour has struck when organized, 
intelligent action must be taken, and 
the logical channel is the Farmers’ 
Union. I have been aiding Secretary 
Reid in his work of organization re- 
cently as much as I can, for I realize 
fully the imperative necessity for the 
farmers to be prepared to help them- 
selves. E. J. WATSON. 





Bro. Wright Wants an Educational 
Committee in Each Local. 


S ONE of the editors of the Farm- 

ers’ Union Page in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, I want to say to the 
members of that organization that 1 
Shall endeavor to stress the educa- 
tional feature of the order, and I 
Shall be glad at any time to hear 
from any friend of education, either 
in or out of the State, who may have 
anything to suggest in the way of 
improvement along educational lines 


\88 affecting the membership of the 





Farmers’ Union, or pertaining to the 
policy of the State and National Gov- 
ernments. I trust that you may not 
hesitate to fully and freely give me 
your views on this vital question that 
not only concerns your own welfare, 
but that of your children as well. 
Through agitation only can we hope 
to better existing conditions, and I 
trust that you may not disappoint 
me in withholding your ideas, opin- 
ions and friendly criticisms. 

As Chairman of the National Ed- 
ucational Committee I have been try- 
ing to secure local, county and State 
organizations in all organized ter- 
ritory, and so far as the various Staté 
organizations are concerned, have 
succeeded, but we have not yet com- 
pleted the organization of the coun- 
ties and locals. 

In case your county or local has 
no educational committee, I shall be 
glad to have you write me, and if 
possible the matter shall be attended 
to at an early date. [I realize that 
without organization, but little worth 
while has ever been accomplished in 
this world, hence the desire to see a 
full and complete system of educa- 
tional commitiges extending from 
the locals up through the counties 
and States of the Union. 

Relying upon your hearty co-oper- 
ation in the work which has been 
undertaken, and feeling that you will 
give to me and to the cause your 
earnest support in this fight against 
ignorance, and to improve existing 
conditions along educational lines, I 
am, Cc. C. WRIGHT. 





Reform in Baling and Cotton Tare. 


N A recent article in The Progres- 

sive Farmer I referred to the fact 
that cotton interests in convention at 
New Orleans, provided for a strong 
delegation on “reform bale,’ before 
Congress, and gave instructions as 
to the demands of that convention. 
There is to be a conference of ex- 
changes first days of June. After 
this the Liverpool Exchange is to 
write me on several points of import- 
ance. 

A hearing has been in contempla- 
tion on the cotton question by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. Other interests will be 
represented and it behooves us to 
arrange for a representation of the 
producers. 

Will not the Commissioners of Ag- 
riculture, with the co-operation of 
the Governors of the Cotton Belt, ar- 
range for representatives? Will not 
the Farmers’ Union have delegates? 
Will not the President of the Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Workers and 
Commissioners of Agriculture con- 
sider the importance of this work, 
and arrange to have our interests 
protected? 

I am of the opinion that this hear- 
ing will be had either the third or 
fourth week in June, and I would 
suggest a conference in Washington 
the day before the hearing begins, 
and believe we could and would 
agree on a policy that could settle 
some of the important questions per- 
taining to cotton baling, save mil- 
lions of dollars to the producers and 
promote a better understanding be- 
tween all the cotton interests. 

Now, Mr. Editor, this letter is 
only suggestive and I certainly hope 
some one will work up an interest 
on the cotton question, and provide 
for a reformed and standard bale, 


with a uniform tare that will do jus-- 


tice to all interests. 


T. H. KIMBROUGH. 
Cataula, Ga. 





Mr. Percy Dawson, Minter, Ala., 
writes us that he wishes to corre- 
spond with some Georgia or Carolina 
cotton planter who is willing to have 
a cotton picking machine tested on 
his farm. If interested, write Mr. 
Dawson. 





I appreciate your paper and read it regu- 
larly, Keep giving flies and the country 
and village open privy and also the mos- 
quitoes the mischief.—H. TT. Patterson, 
Bradley, S. C. 
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ON THE FARM 





The old order of slip-shod meth- 
ods, and the old easy ways are 
fast disappearing from Southern 
farms—and we are glad of it. 

Whenever the farmer realizes 
the magnitude of his possibilities, 
and the richness of his opportuni- 
ties, and gets down to rock-bot- 
tom business—each worthy enter- 
prise — every progressive mer- 
chant and successful manufactur- 
er will be greatly benefited by the 
new order. 

When the farmer’s shoes and 
his family’s shoes and his labor- 
ers’ shoes are bought on a busi- 
ness basis—Shield Brand Shoes 
will come into their own—because 
Shield Brand Shoes rep- 


SHIELD 


resent best value for least money, 

Mr. Farmer, for every dollar yo 
invest in a pair of Shield Bran 
Shoes you get 100 cents worth o 
real service—100 cents worth o 
good looks and 100 cents worth o 
comfort. These are facts—Shield 
Brand Shoes prove or state- 
ments. The Shield Brand Shoe 
merchants in your community 
will substantiate our statements, 
and you will be convinced when 
you or your wife ‘or children or 
your laborers wear Shield Brand 
Shoes. 

Ask your shoe merchant for 
Shield Brand Shoes—do not ac- 
cept the kind that are “just as 
good.” Make him get for your 
sake and your helps’ sake 


BRAND 











SHOES" 


M. C. KISER CO. 
Shield Brand Shoemakers 
Atlanta. Georgia 








Superior Corn Corn Mills 


Grind faster and better. Simple—inex- 
pensive—reliable. Twelve months 
guaranteed. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We buy, sell, exchange, repair, rebuild 
appraise Corn Mill, Flour Mill, Saw Mill, 
Woodworking, Ironworking, Special Ma- 
chinery. 


Engines—Boilers—Gasoline Engines. 
AGENTS WANTED 


ALEXANDER & GARSED 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 












We've 


, something up our 
sleeve 


or you— something 
never heard of before, 
Something for Para- 
gon Agents that’s a 
wonder. It will 
just knock everybody 
cold when they hear 
about it, 


it’s a Winner 


We're just about ready to 
spring it. Wecan't tell about 
it here. Everybody would 
grab it if we did. But we'll 
tell you all about it if you 
want to be our agent. 


iT’S A WINNER! 


Do you want to know =— 
we've for agents 
son? — simply send ws a 


sentgen Tailoring ( Co., cnicaco 








PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 
Imported and American Bred 

We have as fine lot to select from _as there is 

in Amerien, all all good colors with Quality and 

Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 

sible firm. We p27 freight on all stallions 


and jacks we se 
BAUBARD BROS., Martinsville, Ind, 


Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192. 











Save °50%°300 


I absolutely guarantee to save you $50 to 








$300 on any Galloway gasoline engine. gutade 41 
sizes Toms 138-4 h. 16 b. p.. My famou oo 
—without an equal on n the market—selle for $99. 50 f tos 
the next 60 days only! Buy now! Same size 
to $300 through your agian: Think of it! Sver 80,000 
alloway, engines in use today. All sold on same, li 
Daz) ai Offer d all gi 


|, tree 


lone chat 


Get ‘My. Catalog and Low Direct Tiles 


Write me before you — any 
other style or make, Get my cata- 
log and low, direct orice < A the 
famous Galloway line of frost- jam 

f, water cooled engines.! Free 
ryice Department at you 
posal. My special woh d offer, ar be! 
you get an en gine Cea oe uA 
out cost to you. Write 








RO E 


TOBACCO — 


That smooth, rich tobacco me 
straight to the coot-mene F 
happy. It’s a_ man’s size p lag 
from the Piedmont section 
North Carolina. 
from your dealer. 
Manufactured by 


Get a plug 








Cloverdale Jack and 


Percheron Farm. 

40 registered and high- 
de Percheron mares 
rom two to five years old; 
a number with colts by 
their side and some splen- 


ial prices will 
be made for the next thir- 
ty days. H. T. BROWN & 
CO., Lexington, Ky. 


























SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 
Stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies, 
Some splendid sad- 
dle sorte Idings, 
plantationhorses 
andalso nice driv- 








can please youina 


~ Saddle horse, driver 
or Shetland arg Write for catalog, or visit our farm, 
J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 


TAMWORTHS 


Pigs, both male and female, for sale, 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mgr. Rn. FE. D. 1, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ATTENTION 
FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN 


The American Box Company, Lynchburg, 
Va., manufactures simple and cheap, com- 
mon sense silos. No complicated fixtures 
for erecting. Prices, etc., furnished on ap- 
plication. 


COW PEAS 


Clays and mixed. Limited quantity forsale. DEANS & 
MOYE CO., Inc., Goldsboro, N. C. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, ete. Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions 

_known on application. 


made 











SHEEP. 
40 Ewes for Sale—Eanmy lambing kind. 
$2.75 f.0.b. Smithfield. Hooper Sanders, 


Smithfield, N. C. 





DOGS. 


Pedigreed Scotch Collie 
Stroud, Herndon, Va. 


Pups. M. K. 











English Setter Puppy—Seven months old, 
liver and white, $15. R. S. Tilden, Dover, 
North Carolina. 

Pedigreed Scotch Collie Pups—Descended 
on both sides from J. P. Morgan's Interna- 
tional Champion. Bitches, $10; dogs, $12.50. 
T. L. Bayne, Manchester, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Wanted—tTen to forty pigs and shoats for 
feeding. Write price. P. H. Wofford, John- 
son City, Tenn. 











Four bred Jersey “heifers, and five calves. 
Three fresh cows. Three litters Berkshire 
pigs. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





FARM MACHINERY. 


PDD PPP PLAID 02 2 02 00 022 0 00 0 0 00 0 0000 Oe ¥ 
McCormick Four-Roll Shredder for Sale— 
Good as new. 


P. B. Day, Trenton, S. C. 





Junior gasoline engine, 
f.o.b. Hickory. 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—One new Fairbanks-Morse Jack 
one-horsepower, $40, 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, 





FEATHER BEDS. 


PRADA IIIs. Semwmrwmowwwwwwwrwmrwmrwmrwmwrrrowwmss" 

Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 
@ nice, new 26-pound feather bed and six- 
pound pair pillows. 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 
8: C. 


Freight prepaid on orders 





HELP WANTED. 





Fine Lot Tamworth, Duroc-Jersey, and 
Poland China grade pigs for sale—Two to 
five months. $7.50 each; in trios, $20. Cash 
with order. Patron pleased or no sale. 
Montchris Farm, Bennette F. Moore, Prop., 
Raeford, N. C. 

Registered Clydesdale Horses—An _ Inter- 
national winner at head of stud. Berkshire 
hogs, made immune to cholera for life by 
the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 


ROCKS. 


Five Good Buff Rock Cocks—$2 to $5 
each, and 15 hens, $1 to $2 each. Some 
prize winners. Ivey Cline, Concord, N. C. 


EGGS. 























LIers ww 
“Kimo’’—Agents wanted. Write B. J. 


Taylor, Wake Forest, N. C. 





White Guinea Eggs—$1.50 per 15. 
M. B. Furse, Martin, S. C. 


Mrs. 





wringers. 
Creek, Ind. 





Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
Favorite Washer Co. to Honey 


Crystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs 
for sale. Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, 
North Carolina. 





do cooking and housework. 


Wanted—White girl, with references, to 
J. H. Dukes, 


Summerton, 8S. C. 


Eggs—Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, 
Campines, Runner ducks. Send for catalog. 
A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. 





wants 


Martin Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, N. C., 
toppers and knitters, steady work 
and good wages. Skilled employes make 
from $1.50 to $2 per day. 








Wanted—tTenant for small farm. Will 
furnish team, tools and equipment, and rent 
either on profit-sharing basis or part of the 
crop. Possession given at any time. Box 
A, Hickory, N. C. 


Salesmen—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Com- 
pany, Box J-32, Danville, Va. 


Wanted—A young, married white man, to 
manage my farm for the year 1914. Pre- 
fer a man with some experience, and who 
can control labor. State salary desired and 
give particulars in answering. D-Box 354, 
Lumberton, N. C. ; 








Light Fawn and White Indian Runner 
Ducks—15 eggs, $1; 30, $1.80; 45 or more, 
5c each. W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C. 


Pure White Runner Ducks — ‘Patton’ 
strain (Runner type). Large white eggs, $2 
per 12. E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 

Eggs—Balance of season, from my prize 
winners, $1 per sitting. Crystal White Or- 








pingtons, Rhode Island Reds, Anconas, 
White and Fawn, White Indian Runner 
ducks. Norwood Poultry Farm, Norwood, 


North Carolina. 


200-Egg Strain White Leghorn Cockerels, 
at sacrifice prices. Won at Ashboro, first 
cock, pullet, pen; second cockerel and hen. 
Eggs, $1.50 to $5 sitting, 15. Silver Laced 
Wyandottes and Barred Rocks, $1.50. In- 
dian Runner duck eggs, $1.50. Mapleton 
Farms, J. A. Groome, Proprietor, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 








Young Man—Would you accept and wear 
a fine tailor-made suit just for showing it 
to your friends? Or a Slip-on Raincoat free? 
Could you use $5 a day for a little spare 
time? Perhaps we can offer you a steady 
job? Write at once and get beautiful sam- 
ples, styles and this wonderful offer. Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 356 Chicago. 


LIVESTOCK. 
BERKSHIRES. 


Male Berkshires for Sale—J. W. Starnes, 
Hickory, N. C. 


Registered Berkshires. M. S. 
Eatonton, Ga. 


Registered Berkshires—Eight to ten weeks 
old. Six to seven dollars each. J. J. Drum- 
wright, Virgilina, Va., Route 4. 


Berkshires—Pug-head pigs from register- 
ed stock cheap. Good individuals and best 
of breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed. T. L. 
Price, Monroe, N. C. 











Shivers, 








DUCKS. 


Indian Runner Ducks—Edward Linville, 
Kernersville, N. 


Indian Runner Soe vaee and White. 
Eggs all white. Eggs, 5 cents each. M. R. 
Rudisill, Henry River, N. C. 


Indian Runner Ducks—Fawn and White 
(Harshbargers), young stock. Eggs, $1, 12. 
Pure White (Fishel’s) eggs, $2, 12. Leslie 
Bolick, Conover, N. C. 


Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in the South. First prize winners, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price 
list free. Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, 
Albany, Georgia. 


PIGEONS. 

















Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Recleaned, 
new seed, select, cowpeas. Any quantity. 
Buy now and save high prices. Burrus & 
Company, New Bern, N. C. 


BERMUDA. 


“Bermuda Grass Sets—Guano sack full, one 
dollar f. o. b. station. Lawrence S. Wolfe, 
Orange burg, 8. C. 











Bermuda Grass — “Progressive Farmer” 
says plant ‘Bermuda.’ Booklet free. Sev- 
enty-five pounds roots, $1. Carolina Farms, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 





PEAS. 


Speckled Peas for Sale—Sound stock. $2 
bushel. Ben R. Tanner, Sandersville, Ga. 


~ Cowpeas—Mountain grown, hand-picked, 
and Whipper. Buy direct from farmer. E,. 
A. Spainhour, Morganton, N. C. 


Peas for Sale—Whippoorwill, $2; mixed, 
$1.90; f.o.b. our shipping point, in new bags. 
Isenhower & Co., Conover, N. C. 


We Can Supply Field Peas (Seed)—In any 
quantity. Close price for cash. , Send in 
your orders, Pearsall & Company, Wil- 
mington, N. 


Two Hundred Bushels Good Mixed Cow- 
peas for Sale—$2.50; or will exchange in 
part for pure-bred Jersey milk cow and Po- 
land China brood sows. Montchris Farm, 
Bennette F. Moore Prop., Raeford, N. C. 


Until Sold Out—I offer the best qual- 
ity of Clay mixed peas for $2 per bushel, de- 
livered to any railroad station in North Car- 
olina, in not less than 10-bushel lots. Vel- 
vet beans, $2.25. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


Seed Peas—We have sold out the 300 
bushels peas recently advertised at $1.80, 
but are buying in some small lots we can 
furnish at some advance in price, if order- 
ed promptly. Hall & ea Ine., Wil- 
mington, N. 


























PEANU I 


Seed Peanuts — Selected farmers’ stock, 
Jumbo Runners, $6 per 80-pound sack; same 
unassorted, $4; garden size package by par- 
cel post, 25c. Send cash with order. W. R. 
Cowper, Gatesville, N. C. 


POTATOES. 


Potato Plants—90 cents per thousand. Im- 
mediate shipment. w. N. Whisenant, 
Maiden, N. C. 


Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Now ready for 
shipment, Plants and price both right. F. 
D. Irwin, Fairbanks, Fla. 


Southern Queen Sweet Potato Plants for 
Sale—$1.25 per thousand. J. M Huffman, 
R. 2, Box 30, Hickory, N. C 


Early Triumph Potato Plants—$1 _ per 
1,000. Catawba Yams, 75 cents per 1,000. 
Gordon Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 


Nancy Hall and Southern Queen Potato 
Slips—$1.25 per thousand. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Turfflin Farms, Salisbury, N. C 


Sweet Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 
$1.50 per thousand. Send for free. culture 
methods. C. W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 


Millions Nancy Hall, Vineless and other 
potato plants for immediate shipment, $1.50 
per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury,.N C. 


Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—Per 
bushel (60 pounds), May delivery, $1.60; 
June, $1.75; July, $1.90. W. P. ee Ow- 
ings, S. C. 


Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and other lead- 
ing varieties, $1.50 per thousand. Glendale 
Farm, Lincolnton, N. C., A. McNeely, 
Proprietor. 


I Raise My Own Seed—Porto Rico, Nancy 
Hall, Yellow Provident potato plants. $1.75 
thousand. Special express rates. Jack Green, 
Live Oak, Fla. 






































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Catawba Yam Potato Plants—90 cents per 
thousand. P. Cline, Maiden N. C. 





For Sale- Vinele ss, Nan- 
cy Hall, and Big Stem Soe and other 
varicties of sweet potato plants, immediate 








shipment; $1.50 per thousand; over ten thou- 
sand, $1.25 per thousand. Send us your or- 
ders. . Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. ¢c, 
One Dollar a Thousand for the Famous 
John 8B. Barringer Pride potato plants, 
Planted my entire crop last year, 12: ana 
17 of July; made as fine yield of as fine 


potatoes as I have ever made, or have 
and a better potato is not to be had. ‘It wil] 
pay every farmer to get some of these for 
late planting. I can truthfully say my 
plants have given full satisfaction. J. B 
Barringer, Newton, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS, 


Genuine Crystal. Wax 
Slips—15 cents hundred. 
Manson, N. C. 


Cannas, Dahlias, Caladium, and everything 
else for the flower garden. Ask for catalog. 
Geo, M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Nancy Hall and six other varieties potato 
plants, $1.50 per thousand. Tomato, pepper, 
cabbage and celery plants. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C 


Tomato, Pepper, Eggplant, Lettuce, Cauli- 
flower, Cabbage and Sweet Potato Plants. 
Ask for price list. Geo. M. Todd, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


“Nancy Hall’ and other potato and to- 
mato plants. , April and May delivery. $2, 
1,000; cash. Prompt shipment Tidewater 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Beggarweed Seed and Velvet Beans—Re- 
cleaned and graded; recleaned stock insures 
higher germination. Beans, $2.50 bushel, 
Beggarweed, 35 cents pound, f.o.b. Sydney 
Vv. Coxetter, Grower, Lloyd, Fla. 


Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—No wait- 
ing. Immediate shipment or money re- 
turned. “Nancy Hall,” “Norton 
“Providence,” and “Sugar Yam,” $1.50 per 
1,000. Plant catalog free. Wm, Macklin, 
Dinsmore, Fla. 


Nancy Hall, Providence, and Yellow Yam 
potato draws, $1.25 per thousand. Fall cab- 
bage plants, Flat Dutch, ready now; by ex- 


seen, 








Bermuda Onion 
L. Boyd White, 


























press, $1.25 per thousand; by mail, postpaid, 
30c per hundred. Supply limited. Farmers’ 
Plant Co., Enterprise, S. C. 

Macklin’s Plants—No waiting. Immediate 


shipment, or money returned. Livingston’s 
“Beauty” tomato, and “New York Improv- 
ed’’ eggplant, $1.75 per 1,000. ‘‘Ruby King” 
pepper, $2.50. Sweet potato plants, seed ad, 
these columns. Catalog free. Wm. Mack- 
lin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Business Education—Small cost. Civil ser- 
vice, bookkeeping, shorthand, touch type- 
writing, telegraphy, penmanship, drawing, 
etc. We please you. Write us. Spence’s 
Business School, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciansts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure @ 
good position. 


Young Men and Ladies—To learn teleg- 
raphy and_ typewriting in the, South’s 
“Oldest and Best’’ Telegraph School. En- 
dorsed by railway officials. Railroad wires 
in school. Big demand for telegraphers. 
Course completed in 4 to 6 months. Posi- 
tions paying $50 to $65 a month guaranteed. 
Rapid promotion. Large descriptive cata- 
log sent FREE. Write today. Special low 
rates for May and June. Southern School 
of Telegraphy, Box 383-A, Newnan, Ga. 














Sweet Potato Plants for sale at $1.25 per 
thousand. Special prices to dealers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. C. C. Taylor, Maiden, 
North Carolina. 





“Raise Squabs’’—Southern Squab Ranch. 


Extra Plymouth Rock Homer pigeons, $2 
per pair. W. E. Benbow, Oak Ridge, N. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 








Berkshire Pigs, Jersey Heifers—Will sell 
or exchange for peas, soy beans or Bronze 
turkeys. Have one registered Jersey bull, 
wil! sell. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S. C. 


For Sale or Exchange—One male Berk- 
shire hog, registered stock. One year old 
10th of January. Will weigh near 400 pounds. 
Would exchange for a Guernsey heifer calf 
of good stock, or a Holstein, registered 
stock. E. D. Williams, Maple Farm, East 
Wilmington, N. C. 


CHESTER WHITES. 
Oo. I. C. Pigs—From Silver’s best register- 
ed stock. C. C. Ramsey & Bro., Crouse, N. C. 

DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Registered Duroc 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Bargain—Duroc-Jersey brood = sows, 
Golden Fern and daughter, both with pig; 
also two boars. Beautiful specimens. No 


better bred. Must sell. J. H. Bolton, Burke- 
ville, Va. 

















Good 
Johnson, 


Shoats—George 








MULEFOOT. 

350 Mule-Foot Hogs for 
Williamsport, Ohio. 

POLAND CHINAS, 


Large Poland China Boar. N. B. Harris, 


Newell, N. C. 





Sale—Dinlap, 











Registered Poland-China Hogs—M. Cc. 
Goolsby, Monticello, Ga 
HOLSTEINS. 
One Nice Holstein Cow for Sale—Five 
years old. Heavy milker. Price, $100.  T. 


G. Pool, Virgilina, Va. 


Holsteins—Pure-bred cows; heifers, open 
and bred; bull and heifer calves for sale. 
D. S. Jones, Beacondale Farms, Newport 
News, Va. 








JERSEYS. 





Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons—Win- 
ners wherever shown. Mating List free. 
Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burlington, N. C. 





For Sale—Pure-bred hens, males, young 
chicks. White, Black, Buff Orpingtons. 
Rose Comb Reds. Hedrick, Stony 


JI. C. 
Point, N. C. . 
30 Fine Breeding Hens, 7 Cocks—Black, 
Buff, and White Orpingtons and Silver Lac- 
ed Wyandottes. Hens, $1; cocks, $2 each. 
L. H. Phillips, Newton, N. C. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory; N. C. 











Exhibition Stock for the Coming Shows— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Dark Cor- 
nish Games, Partridge Rocks, and Runner 
ducks, at reasonable prices. Utility birds 
and eggs. Beverlea Plantation, Darlington, 
South Carolina. 


White Rocks, White Leghorns—Winners 
at Greensboro, Asheboro, Charlotte. Won 10 
ribbons at Asheboro, also silver medal for 
best male in show. Stock for sale. Eggs 
from best matings, $1.50 to $2.50 for 15. 
Write us your wants. Randolph Poultry 
Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 








Great Sacrifice Sale—Of fine breeders from 


best show pens and utility stock, to make 
room for young. stock. They will make 
grand breeders and fine show birds. We 


must close them out at a loss. 
your gain. Early buyers get cream of flocks. 
White, Black and Buff Orpingtons. White 
Leghorns, White Wyandottes, Runner ducks, 
three kinds. Woman's College, Meridian, 
Mississippi. 2 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
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Our loss is 
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“Registered Jersey Heifer—13 months old, 
$65. Eminent’s blood. Little 
Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


For Sale ~Cheap—Number high-grade Jer- 
sey cows. All fresh. Ages right. All test 
high. Cc. R. Shuford, Ne 2>wton, N. ©. 


Will Exchange — Registered Jersey bu y bull, 
five years old, for young registered Jerseys, 
male and female, Eugene Clinkscales, Loun- 
desville, S. C. 





Rock Dairy | 





Early Hollybrook’s Soja Beans—$2.10 per 
bushel, f.o.b. M. F. Owens, Guin Neck, N. C. 











Mammoth _ Soja Beans — $1.50 bushel. 
Browns, $1.5 E. Adams, Lake Landing, 
North Carolina. 

Velvet Beans—From grower r to @ grower. 


North-grown Florida beans are the _ best. 
Our supply is limited. $1.95 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Quincy, Fla. Owl Commercial Co., 
Quincy, Fla. 





Potato Plants—Ready for immediate ship- 
ment, at $1 per thousand. Plants shipped 
in nice shape. Maiden Plant Co., Maiden, 
North Carolina. ’ 


Eastern Yam Potato Plants—80c per thou- 
sand; last of April delivery. Sample of po- 
tato on request. Special prices to dealers. 
W. J. Deal, Maiden, N. C. 


Millions Nancy Hall, Vineless and other 
Potato Plants— For immediate shipment. 











$1.25 per thousand; ten thousand, $10. Oak- 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

Potato Plants—“‘Catawba Yam” and 
“Southern Queen,” $1.50 thousand. Special 


prices on larger shipments. 
Lincolnton, N. C., Route 5. 

Choice Nancy Hall Potato Slips—$2, 1,000; 
Southern Queen, $1.50, 1,000. Special prices 
on large lots. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ernest Starnes, Hickory, N. C. 


Z. Ramsey, 








Sweet Potato Plants—White and Yellow 
Yams, $1.50 per thousand; $1.25 in lots of 
5,000 Send your orders now. Murray’s 


Poultry Farm, Catawba, N. C. 


~Mountain-Grown “Lookout Mountain” Ir- 
ish Potatoes for Sale—Plant in July and 








make fine fall crop. Price, $1.25 per bushel. 
Cc. P. Sanders, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Potato Pilants—Nancy Hall, Triumph, 


Pumpkin Yams, and Myers’ Early, $1.25 per 
1,900. Prompt shipment and good piants. 
Myers Seed and Ptant Co., Tifton, Ga. 





We prepay express on sweet potato slips 
and guarantee safe delivery. Ask for Pro- 
gressive Farmer special offer. Postal will 
bring it. Address U. S. Camphor Co., Earle- 
ton, Fla. 





Immediate Shipment of Nancy Hall, and 
Porto Rico sweet potato plants at $1.25 per 
thousand; $1.50 delivered. Entire satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. P. M. Shanibarger, Pine 
Castle, Fla. 


Fifteen Million 








Sweet Potato Silps—For 
April, May and June delivery. Leading va- 
rieties. $1.50 per thousand. Full count and 
safe arrival guaranteed. My book on Grow- 
ing Sweet Potatoes, free. C. W. Waughtel, 
Homeland, Ga. 





Improved White Peachblow Late Seed Po- 
tatoes—The only white potato worth plant- 


ing in the South. On well prepared ground 
has made 200 bushels to the acre, planted 
about July first; and a good keeper. Should 


be ordered before June first, 
on a dry cool floor, so the 
get so long. 
mont, Va. 


and spread out 
sprouts will not 

At 90c per bushel f.o.b. Clare- 
J. M. Hughes, Claremont, Va. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
PRR RAR RRR 
Pouitry Feed and Supplies—Catalog free. 
Carolina Poultry Supply Co., Landis, N. C. 


Wanted to Buy—Fancy comb honey. 
Write me what you have, naming your best 





price. J. T. Hire, Greensboro, N. C. 


Dovetailed Bee-Hives 
Ron- 





We Manufacture 
and supplies. Price list free. Dpt. B. 
da Coop & Egg Case Co., Ronda N 


Send for Free Booklet—All about | 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 
ent Attorneys, 600-L Victor Bidg., 
ington, D. C. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


For $5.50—An Elgin 7 jewel watch, 16 
size, nickel, open face, screw back and bizel, 
with a gold plated chain. Postpaid anywhere. 
G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, N. C. 


Every Article Guaranteed 
Watches, Elgin, $17.75; 
lets, $4.38; 
Send order. 














Pat- 
Wash- 











Solid Gold— 

lockets, $3.35; brace- 

rings, $1.65; fountain pens, $1.25 
Box 13, Robersonville, N. C. 


Will sell a 50-egg Cycle Hatcher and a 
large size brooder for nine dollars, or ex- 
change for Buff Orpington pullets. Write 
what you have. E. L. Lynch, Snow Hill, 
North Carolina. 








Complete Wood-Working Plant for Sale— 
Town of 1,000, main line of S. A. L. Railway. 
Plenty of timber. Plant making money. 
Good reason for selling. Owner, P. O. Box 
306, Monroe, N. C. 





Printing—200 shipping tags, 50c; 100 en- 
velopes and 100 sheets writing paper, 75c; 
100 bill heads, 50c; 100 business or visiting 
cards, 50c. Postpaid. Send postoffice mon- 
ey order. A. Roberts, Printer, Newbern, N. C. 


Printed Letter Heads, Envelopes, Bill 
Heads, Shipping Tags, etc.—(Farmers’ Union 
emblem printed on same if wanted.) Write 
for samples, showing the kind every busi- 
ness farmer and breeder should use. Martin 
Printing Cea., Conway, by. C.. 











Seven varieties, hand-picked and reclean- 
ed, sound, 98 per cent germinating, well 
sacked peas, $2, up. Registered Essex sows 
and gilts in farrow; service boars, and pigs. 
Poland China gilts in farrow. Durocs. Reg- 
istered Jersey bull calf. Angora goats. 
Bronze turkeys. Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Saturday, June 7, 1913.1 


Metal Roofing lasts longest, wears best 
is the only real practical roofing made 


Annis Patent Saflok 


on metal roofing prevents bulging or leak- 
ing, because sheets interlock and all nail 
heads are covered. 

Buy direct from factory—low freight rate 
~low price. You want to know more about 
it. Then sit down, and write for booklet. 
Address Dep’t ‘A.’ 


Chattanooga Roofing & Feundry Cempany, 
CHATTANQOGA, TENNESSEE. 









5 gee $9,001 offered for certain inven- 
W tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ 
and “What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, » Patent Att’ys. 
Established 16 ¥ 


__1062 P. Street, Washington, DG 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 











to his honesty and business responsibility. 





Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
N. C. 





Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


~ Virginia Farms—Write for literature de- 
scribing great bargains in Virginia farm 
lands. Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


Farms—Large or small. Prices from $10 
to $40 per acre. Big bargains. For descrip- 
tion, address, J. A. Sprott, Greenwood, S. CG, 
Route 3. 


156-Acre Farm for Sale—28 acres in culti- 
vation. 6 miles east of Atkinson, N. 
Pender County. , A. W. Marshburn, Wallace, 
North Carolina. | 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River near Charleston. , 250 acres open land, 























balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 
‘Good Farm for Sale—On sea coast ne ar 


Wilmington, N C. 100 acres under cultiva- 
tion. Good buildings. Good asparagus farm, 
Exceptional offering. Address B. B. Hum- 
phi “ys Wilmington, N. C. 


“A Bar gain—Must sell, 11l-acre farm, two 
miles from best shipping point in Virginia. 
On macadam pike. $1,000 worth good saw 
timber. Abundance of fruit of all kinds. 











Good house. 2,500. Address J. H. Bolton, 
Burkeville, Va. 

Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
Don't pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable property free. Amer- 
ican Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 





Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 


Don’t 2 





Buy a ‘Farm—vwntil you get our 


great bargain list of splendid Southern 
Farms. We have the farm you want. Write 
us today. Tell us the size and kind of farm 


you want, and in what Southern State you 
prefer to locate. We also have large tracts 
of very fine timber lands and large ‘tracts 
of cut over lands, for colonization purposes, 


ranches, ete. If you have a farm for sale, 
write us; we can sell it. Don’t delay, write 
today. Berryhill Realty Co.. Charlotte, N. C. 








OurCatalogue No. 36 describes more than 


300 Farms 


Get your tree copy of ns Big Farm Catalogue 
now and onail find the farm you want. Write 
to-day. E. A. ROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 





1358. Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Have you read “Southern Field Crops,” by 
Prof. J. F. Duggar? You should read it, 
and then keep it where you can refer to it. 


We can suppl - 
paid. pply you with it for $1.87, post 











THE POULTRY YARD. 








HOW TO CO-OPERATE IN SELL. 
ING POULTRY AND EGGS. 


A Chance Here for Real and Helpful 
Co-operation With Small Risk of 
Any Kind. 


HE farmer who sells his poultry 

and eggs to the country mer- 
chant, or who barters them at his 
country town for groceries and dry 
goods seldom gets the full value of 
his produce. It is not in the nature 
of things that he should, for the local 
merchant is seldom prepared proper- 
ly to handle either eggs or poultry, 
and in most cases, the supply of each 
he handles must go the longest way 
round. If he sells his townspeople, 
he gives them a poorer article than 
the farmer could give them, and 
charges a profit for doing it; if he 
ships to the larger cities, there are 


Then the market man is to be se- 
lected. 
take the eggs to market, once a week 
at least in winter, twice a week in 
hot weather. 
for this service must, of course, be 
agreed upon, and this compensation 
should not only pay for the hauling to 
town but also the finding of a mar- 
ket. Marketing ability rather than 
the desire to go to town must govern 
the choosing of the man for the 
place; for it is upon him that success 
or failure largely depends. 

Having organized, the next thing 
is to find the market. We are pre- 
suming that these half-dozen farm- 
ers can find the market they seek in 
their home town. The market man 
will go to the hotels, restaurants, 
etc., tell how many eggs he can sup- 
ply, guarantee their quality and 
prompt delivery, and offer them at a 























AN IRISH POULTRY SOCIETY’S MARKET MAN. 
He is Making the Rounds With His Cart and Gathering Up the Chickens. 





two or three other profits added be- 
fore the produce gets into the hands 
of the consumer. 


We are not blaming the merchant 
for this state of affairs, because it is 
not his fault—at least, not as much 
as it is the farmer’s fault. We are 
only calling attention to it as a thing 
which needs changing and which can 
be changed. 

We have lately been talking co-op- 
eration here in the South with a great 
deal of assurance and enthusiasm. 
It is about time for us to begin doing 
co-operative work. Right here is 
one place where the opportunity is 
waiting. Co-operative warehouses, 
co-operative packing-houses, co-oper- 
ative creameries, we may or may not 
be—most generally are not———ready 
for; but in a thousand neighbor- 
hoods co-operative poultry and egg 
marketing associations can be made 
a success from the very start. 

The kind of association needed will 
depend upon local conditions. If half 
a dozen farmers, half a dozen miles 
from town, have been selling their 
eggs, ungraded, to the nearest coun- 
try store, or taking them to town 
when they happened to be going, and 
are tired of getting low prices, they 
might organize themselves right now 
and begin culling out their flocks, so 
as to get on each of the farms a 
bunch of chickens that will lay eggs 
of nearly uniform size and color. 
The matter of producing winter eggs 
can also be gone into, pasture crops 
planted in the fall, houses repaired, 
a spray pump bought for neighbor- 
hood use, and corn, cowpeas, sun- 
flowers, etc., planted on each farm 
for winter feeding. The first thing 
in building up a steady market is to 
insure a steady supply of goods to 


| sell. 


Next, some one in each family 
will need to learn how to pack eggs, 
and make it his or her special busi- 
ness to gather the eggs each day, 
to stamp each one, to clean them, 
and to pack them for market. 


-a standard 


fixed price for the year, or if pre- 
ferred agree upon one price for win- 
ter and another for summer. If he 
is a good salesman, can guarantee a 
good product, and makes his prices 
reasonable, he can almost surely find 
customers. Two things he must be 
sure of: (1) that he does not con- 
tract more than he can deliver, and 
(2) that he deals only with respon- 
sible parties. Prices will largely be 
determined by local conditions; but 
it is safe to say that fresh, clean eggs, 
packed in neat cartons and delivered 
regularly are worth to the buyer on 
an average for the year at least five 
cents a dozen more than mixed eggs 
of unknown age, bought at the local 
grocery store. It may be quite pos- 
sible for the buyer and seller to di- 
vide this amount with profit to both. 
If the home town trade will not pay 
this, try another town. Money spent 
to find a good market will be well 
spent. 


Each member. of the association 
must, of course, agree to sell all good 
eggs through the association, and 
must expect to bear any loss he may 
cause by poor packing or the selling 
of bad eggs. Individual date stamps 
will be a necessity, as will cartons of 
size which the buyers 
should agree to return. Deliveries 
may be made by parcel post or ex- 
press if cheaper than personal deliv- 
ery. The market man must keep a 
strict record of all sales, complaints, 
etc., and should collect and turn over 
the money for all sales once a week 
or once a month. Eggs may be 
bought from outsiders if needed and 
if the quality is guaranteed. 


Of course, different plans of organ- 
ization will be needed in different lo- 
calities. The one outlined here is 
only a suggestion, but it is believed 
that it is a practical suggestion. We 
shall be glad to hear of any co-oper- 
ative poultry marketing associations 
in the South, or to give any assist- 
ance we can in the organization of 
such associations. 


It will be his business to} 


What he shall receive | 





LIGHTNING ROD 


Never failed! 
Buy a lightning rod that you can 
beabsolutely certain will protect. 


Cole Bros. Franklin 
Lightning Rod 


is thetime tested, lightning protection. 
In 64 years it has never failed. 


The O B F R is the genuine Benjamin 
Franklin steel rod as improved and per- 
fected by our 64 years experience The 
fact that Franklin’s steel rode have been 
in use 150 years and have always been 
wholly effective, proved that steel is the best 
material. Now the world’s greatest au- 
thority onlightning protection—Sir Oliver 
Lodge—says: ‘A lightning conductor of 
perfect conductivity (such as copper) 
would deal with the energy in far too 
vapid ®@ manner; and the result would 
be dangerous surges and side flashes, 
Iron or steel would get rid of it in q 
slower and much safer manner.”’ 


Four booklets free! 


Three of them answer the ques- 
tions: ‘Why, should I buy a light- 
ning rod?” ‘‘Why don't you see 
lightning rods in big cities?” and 
“Steel or Copper?”’—a fourth tells 
about’ 'FreaksofLightning,’’write! 
Cole Bros. Lightning Rod Co. 
312 S. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
CBFR Rod has the initials stamped 
én the coupling of each section as below! 





and get better engines, 
to users weg te for aie ae than deal- 


We sell 


ers pay for | e engines. No 
one cansell better apna than Pei: 


ITTE Engines 


54 styles and sizes, 1% to 40 H.P. 
Standard for 26 years. Thousands in use every: 
where, winning Taleb, using Gasoline, Gas, 
Naptha, Distillate or Kerosene for fuel. 


No Cranking to Start, and continuous 
running ,(24 hours a day if needed), isa ae 
thing ,summer or winter, of every ‘WITT 


60 DaysFreeTrial. 5- adirendit-ny 
NEW BOOK— (most understand- = 
able yet printed) with 
\ tatest produced prices, 1 
FREE by ae ed mail, ‘ 
ED. H. WITT 
WITTE IRON WKS. co,” 
2353 Oakland Avenue, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Elizabeth College 


And Conservatory of Music 
FOR WOMEN 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
q $300,000 college plant. 17 


experienced teachers from 
the best universities and conser- 
vatories. Healthful suburban lo- 
cation in Piedmont district. De- 
partments: Literary, Music, Art, 
Expression. Cost $385. 
Catalogue on Request. 


CHAS. B. KING, President. 




























EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and pera Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol- 
der. It’ 

Exhibited ‘0 ‘pirds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds ‘competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 


S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS; Quality White Wyandottes, 
S.C. White Leghorns, White Rocks. Recent winnings 
show the merits of our birds. Sweepstakes, 3 Silver 
Cups, 72 Ribbons, 6 oe 30 cash and other prizes. 
Birds $1, $5. Eggs $1, 1913 mating list free. 


PHDMONT ania YARDS, Henry, N. C. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. Catalog free 
WOOLLEY P. FARM, 

Charlotte, N. C, 


SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs from the Champions now reduced to 
$1.50 per silting. 


Martin F. Schultes, Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS—BOTH COMBS. 


Prize-Winners. Great layers. Large eggs. Special June 
Sale of 100 choice breeders, at $1; $1.50; $2. Eggs $1; $1.50 
NOW. Won firsts at Charlotte; Raleigh;. Lynchburg; 
Shelby; Spartanburg; Te cup. Catalog free. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. . J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 
(Red fancier 9 years. g 














Route 4, 











We answer all questions on farming prob- 
lems direct by mail. Write us, and we'll do 
our best to help you. ¢: 
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B,OOO, OOO (Genuine) 
INANOWZ ETAT. 
POTATO PLANTS 

* Also millions of 
other varieties 
such as Porto 

Rico, Red and 

White Provi- 

dence, Triumph 

Golden Beauty 

and Vineless. 

Price 500 for $1({ the smallest or- 

der shipped), $1.75 per 1000; 5000 

to 10000 at $1.60 per 1000; 15000 to 

20000 at $1.50 per 1000. Prompt 

delivery full count and safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. 


Tomato plants at $1.25 for 500; $2.00 for 
1000. Varieties Earlina Globe and Truck- 
ers’ Favorite. Egg Plants, Pepper and 
Cauliflower plants at 40c per 100; $3.00 per 
1000. In ordering plants by parcel post, 
send 10c extra for postage on 100 plants. 


Piedmont Plant emer 
—} 














ORLANDO, FLA. 











weet Potato Plants 


Eastern Yam $1.50 
Per 1,000. 
John A. Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. 


on’t Forget Those 
Photographs. 





We trust that a great many 
readers are taking pictures 
these days and getting ready 
to send us some extra good 
ones. All sorts of farm pic- 
tures will be welcome—crops, 
livestock, buildings, poultry, 
pets, babies or anything else 
of general interest. 


It is not worth while, how- 
ever, to send us pictures that 
are not sharp and clear, or pic- 
tures smaller than 3 1-2x3 1-2 
inches. They may be of an- 
other shape, but must be this 
large. 

Remember we pay $1 each 
for all pictures we can use, 
and offer eight special prizes 
of $7 to $2 each. 


Put your name and address 
on the back of the picture, also 
any information you may have 
to give about it. Address them 
to Photograph Contest Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, and 
be sure they. reach us before 
September 15. 











Entirely Sold Out. 


Our little ad in The Progressive Farmer 
did the work, as we are entirely sold out of 
the cotton seed and turning down orders 
every day. Did not have half enough seed 
te fill the orders we received, 


J. W. TALLEY & SON. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 











General Change 
of Schedule. 


Effective Sunday, April 27th, there 
will be a general change of schedule in 

assenger train service on the Norfolk 

outhern Railroad and Raleigh, Char- 
lotte & Southern Railway. 


Ask ticket Agents for complete in- 


formation. 
W. W. CROXTON, 
General Passenger Acent. 


STILL SELLING 


We mean “Fertilizing for Profit,’’ by E. 
E. Miller. The best introduction to the 
study of fertilizers. Written so that any 
farmer can understand it. Send The Pro- 
gressive Farmer 50 cents for a copy in paper 
binding, or 75 cents for a cloth-bound copy. 











ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








SIX CROPS A YEAR. 


This is What One Reader Gets From 
a Small Plot of Land, 


HAVE been planting things for 40 

years and have potato growing 
down to the “‘intensive,’” growing six 
crops on this potato patch in 12 
months and keeping the potatoes 
from one spring until the next. 

I live in town and have one acre 
of ground divided into front and 
back yard, garden, barn and lot and 
potato patch. I keep one cow and all 
stable manure is put on this patch as 
it accumulates and it is a good piece 
of hill.land. March the first I break 
this ground well in three-foot rows, 
open with a plow and plant the pota- 
toes. I cut to two eyes to a piece and 
drop two pieces in hills 18 inches 
apart. When plants are six or eight 
inches high chop out grass and weeds. 
This helps to level the bed. In a 
week bar-off with plow—next week 
put down in the furrow next to the 
potatoes 50 pounds of any good fer- 
tilizer strong in potash and put one 
furrow to potatoes on each side, next 
week break out the middles after 
having scattered 50 pounds more of 
this same fertilizer on the middle. 
After seven days run a harrow in the 
middies and plant corn two grains to 
the hill, two feet apart in this water- 
furrow. 

When the potatoes mature the 
vines turn yellow. As soon as this 
yellowing begins chop out the corn 
if there are any weeds, drop peas in 
the furrow with the corn. I plant 
any good bush pea as Whippoorwill 
or Unknown, pull up the potato vines 
and lay in the furrow between the 
hills of corn on top of the pea seed 
and dig potatoes by throwing four 
furrows to the corn. Pick up the po- 
tatoes as carefully as if they were 
eggs, put them in baskets or boxes 
and carry them where they are to be 
stored. I store mine under the 
house on a rack made of two-inch 
strips 1% inches apart, nailed on a 
2x4, edgeways, so as to keep the po- 
potatoes from the ground. Have this 
rack as long and wide as you like. 
Nail six inch plank all around the 
rack to keep potatoes from falling 
off. One foot thick is not too deep 
to pile them on the rack. 

For crop No. 1, Bliss’ Early Tri- 
umph is my favorite. 

Now we will go back to the corn 
and peas. Scatter the barn yard 
manure, and in about seven days run 
a harrow in the middle and keep 
this up every week or ten days till 
the corn is too large. As the roast- 
ing-ears are gathered cut the stalk 
and chop it up for the cow and pig. 
By August 15, the peas will be ripe, 
pick and dry for winter, cut remain- 
ing corn and shock in the open for 
three days and store for winter 
roughage for cow. 

That ends crop No. 2, corn, and No. 
3, peas. Put the land in fine condi- 
tion now, by breaking deep and har- 
rowing to a fine seed-bed. Put rows 
three feet apart and wait patiently 
for the cold nights in August, which 
follows a good fain. Have your 
small potatoes sprouted by covering 
them with straw in the sun-shine and 
wetting the straw every day. Begin 
this the first of August. After the 
cold nights plant the whole small 
potatoes or cut the large ones and 
plant in the water-furrow 18 inches 
apart. Cover with two furrows. 
When plants are well up harrow 
down the middle and give shallow 
level, cultivation till middle of Octo- 
ber. Set cabbage plants in between 
the rows of potatoes about 18 inches 
apart. Leave alone till frost kills 
the potatoes, then dig them working 
the dirt to the cabbage. This will 
be about the last of November. Bank 
the potatoes as you would sweet po- 
tatoes and you have crop No. 4. Scat- 
ter the barnyard scrapings, give the 
cabbage one good working and sow 


Oats in the water-furrow. By Janu- 
ary the cabbage will be headed. Cut 
and sell them and let the cow and 
pigs run on the oats till March. 
There you have crop No. 5, cabbage, 
and crop No. 6, oats. 
MRS. IDA ANDERSON. 
Gloster, Miss. 


—" 


Fruit Prospects for North Carolina. 


INCE my report of April 29 of the 
fruit prospects of North Carolina 
for 1913, there has been an exnteded 
period of drouth over almost the en- 
tire State. This has caused an ex- 
ceptionally heavy ‘“‘May drop’ on 
nearly all classes of fruit, and it has 
very materially lessened the favorable 
prospects of two weeks ago. | 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


The mountain fruit suffered severe- 
ly from heavy cold spells in March, 
also from the cold wave of April 28, 
There has been a good deal of injury 
reported from cold, blasting winds on 
certain slopes, while in coves and 
sheltered places some heavy crops are 
reported. The average of a large 
number of reports sent in by growers 
from all parts of the State gives fol- 
lowing percentage estimate of the 
fruit crop for 1918, as based on the 
crop of 1912 taken as a full crop: 


Fruit prospects for entire State: 
Apples, 40 per cent of full crop. 
Pears, 15 per cent of full crop. 
Peaches, 30 per cent of full crop. 
Grapes, 68 per cent of full crop. 


A further analysis of reports for 
Mountain, Piedmont and coast gives 
about the same average as that for 
the whole State. W.N. HUTT. 

State Horticulturist, 








THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
May 29. 
Cotton. 

Good middling .. 

Strict middling 

Middling .. 

Low grades 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


May 29. , 
(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—per bbl—wholesale prices: 
High grades 
Lower grades 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... 
No. 2 mixed 
Timothy hay, per ton.... 


$5.50 @$6.00 
4.75@ 5.25 
90@ .95 


« zwe@. .99 
+ - $20.50 @$23.00 


Provisions. 


Snowdrift shortening, per case...... 6.00 
Compound, tierce basis coceve 

‘Pure lard, tierce basis 

Cheese, full cream 


Meats. 


Hams, sugar-cured seescesecae @S3 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 tcooeae Qisy 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hdites 
The Cotton Record.) 


May 29. 


Ordinary ....ccccees 
Good ordinary .. 
Low middling . 
Middling 

Good middling 


Total sales—bales 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton....nominal 
Cottonseed meal, per ton $28.00 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton .... 


The market has held firm throughout the 
week, and prices have improved a little. 
Business has necessarily been narrow, owing 
to the scarcity of offerings. The decreas- 
ing movement would indicate that the crop 
is pretty well all in. The counted interior 
towns hold stocks somewhat in excess of 
last year, and shipments from these stocks 
have resulted in port receipts being slightly 
larger than last year; but the cotton coming 
into sight continues to show a falling off. 
Exports are now running over last year, an@ 
it is said that Europe will need a good deal 
more cotton of the old crop yet. 

The question of the new crop has become 
the over-shadowing influence, even with ree 
gard to the remnant of the old crop. Pros- 
pects for the supply next fall, with prices 
indicated, evidently will do much toward 
regulating the immediate demand. If the 
crop promises well, with a@ consequent ex- 
pectation of lower prices, spinners will be 
unwilling to pay any considerable premium 
for present wants. They will much rather 
go slowly and reduce their output until the 
new supply is ready. On the other hand, 
should the new crop seem to be giving a 
disappointing promise, it would be the part 
of prudence to take such cotton as can be 
obtained, without running needless reckless 
risks. ; 

The week has brought relief to the long 
@routh all over the eastern section of the 
Belt. Here and there some localities com- 
plain that rain is still lacking, but as a 
general thing the driest sections have had 
abundant moisture. Temperatures have been 
too low for rapid development, with the re- 
sult of the crop being generally later than 
last year. Recently there has been a grad- 
ual warming up, and the outlook has be- 
come more favorable. The average idea 
seems to be that taking the belt as a whole, 
the acreage will show an increase of 3 to 4 
per cent. The condition is supposed to be 
fully up to the average, or a little better. 
Most of the acreage increase and the best 
condition are reported from the western sec- 
tion, altho the Texas crop is said to be a 
good deal later than last year. 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


May 24. 


3usiness in loose and prized tobaccos has 
been very small and of a retail character, 
We have had a good many showers of late 
and the weather is turning warm, enabling 
planters to set out about 50 per cent of the 
new crop under favorable conditions. The 
trade is busy here now making preparations 
for the meeting of the Tobacco Association 
which will take place here early in June. 


NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 
Virginia.) 

« May 29. 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Strict low middling 

Tone steady. 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 


(Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va.) 
May 23. 

No. 1 grade, 60 per cent .... 
No. 2 grade, 50 to 55 per cent 
No. 3 grade, 40 to 45 per cent 
Shelling, good weight 
Shelling, light weight 
Spanish 
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HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 
(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hiékory, N. C.) 

May 23. 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen 

Store-gathered 
Butter—Creamery, per pound 
Country 
Spring chickens, per pound .. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
May 26. 

Steers—Best, per cwt $7.75 @$8.25 
Medium to good 7.00@ 7.50 
Common to fair 00@ 

.06@ 
medium to good .50@ 
Common to fair .25@ 

Cows—Best, per cwt .00@ 
medium to good .75@ 
Common to fair .50@ 

Oxen, per cwt .25@ 

Bulls, per cwt 50@ 

Calves—Extra, per cwt 3.00 @ 
Medium, per cwt .00@ 

Dairy cows, per head .. 30.00@ 

Hogs—Best, per cwt .. 00@ 
Good 50@ 
Sows and stags, per cwt 00@ 

Sheep—Best, per cwt 50@ 
Common to fair 00@ 
Lambs 3.50@ 7.0 
Spring lambs 6.00@ 8.50 


a 
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NEW YORK PRODUCE, 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
May 27. 

No. 1, new, white Florida potatoes, per 
barrel, $4@5.25; No. 2, $2.50@3.50; bulk po- 
tatoes, per 180 pounds, $2.50@2.75. Sweet 
potatoes, $1.35@1.60 per basket for No. 1 
Jerseys. Onions, old red, per 100-pound bag, 
75c@$1.25; white, new, per crate, 75c@$1.75; 
old yellow, per 100-pound bag, $1@2; new 
Texas yellow, per crate, 50@75c. Cabbage, 
60c@$1 per barrel. Asparagus, fancy green, 
per dozen bunches, $3@3.50; white, $2.75 @3. 
Artichokes, $1.50@2.50 per barrel. Wax 
beans, $1@2 per basket; green, $1@1.5¢; 
North Carolina, green, per bushel basket, 
$1.25@1.50. Beets, $2@5 per 100 bunches, 
Carrots, $1@3 per 100 bunches. Cucumbers, 
$1.50@3 per basket. Corn, $1@3 per crate, 
Cauliflower, 50@75c per basket. Celery, 
$1.50@3.50 per 12-inch case. Eggplants, 
$1.50@2.25 per box. Horseradish, $1@3 per 
100 pounds. Kale, 30@40c per barrel. Let- 
tuce, 50c@$1 per barrel. Leeks, 50c@$1 per 
barrel. Lima beans, $3@6 per crate. Okra, 
$3@6 per carrier. Peppers, $1.50@2.25 per 
box. ‘Peas, $1@1.50 per bushel basket. Pars- 
ley, $1.50@2.50 per barrel for plain, and $1 
@1.50 for curly. Parsnips, 50@75c per bar- 
rel. Radishes, 25c@$1 per barrel, Rhubarb, 
50c@$1 per 100 bunches. Romaine, $1@ 
1.50 per basket. , Spinach, 75¢@$1.25 per 
barrel. Shallots, 50c@$1 per 100 bunches. 
Squash, $1@2 per box for white or yellow. 
Turnips, 50c@$1.25 per barrel for white. To- 
matoes, fancy, per carrier, $2@2.50. Water- 
cress, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches. 

Apples, $2.50@$5 per barrel, as to variety 
and condition. Peaches, $1@2.50 per car- 
rier. Cherries, 8@15e per quart. Straw- 
berries, 5@10c per quart. Watermelons, $40 
@60 per 100. Muskmelons, $2@4 @er 
. Top grades creamery butter, 
imitation creamery, 26@26%e; 
@25%e. Country eggs, 17@20c, 

Wheat, No. 2 red, $1.11 cash. 
Corn, 65%ec. 

Mess pork, per barrel, 
beef, per barrel, $19@20. 


Oats, 46c, 
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“You’re the stingiest Peter they is, 
William Hill,’’ he cried; ‘‘won’t let 
nobody tech your old mumps. My 
cousin in Memphis’s got the measles; 
you just wait till I get ’em.” 

Billy eyed him critically. 

“If you was ol’ ” he was be- 
ginning. 

Jimmy thought he saw signs of his 
yielding. 

“And [ll give you my china egg, 
too,”’ he quickly proposed. 

“Well jest.one tech,’’ agreed Bil- 
ly; ‘‘an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to be, ’sponsi- 


Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. 
A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Calhoun. 


d, 1909, by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published 
Copy tig permission of Reilly-Britton Co. 
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Buy your wife and 
daughters these tools 


» Women folks are never done mending, 
patching and sewing. Your duty is to see 
they have good scissors, shears and sewing 
outfits. Specify Keen Kutter when you buy 
these articles; then you kzow you have 
bought the finest quality. 








CHAPTER XXII. 


A Transaction in Mumps. 


” 


ON’T you come near me,” scream- 
i ed Billy, sauntering slowly and 
oy ooag a Gore 4 
fence; ‘keep way om  < Setueera 
neither,” and walrus case. 


‘ketchin’.” ble, 


Jimmy was sitting on his front 
steps and the proverbial red flag 
could not have excited a bull to 
quicker action. He hopped down the 
steps and ran across his own yard 
toward Billy as fast as his short legs 
could carry him. bi 

“Git ’way f’om me; you'll ketch 
’em if you tetches me,” warned Bil- 
ly; ‘‘an’ you too little to have ’em,” 
land he waved an authoritative hand 
at the other child. But Jimmy’s cu- 
iosity was aroused to the highest 
mitch. He promptly jumped the fence 
and gazed at his chum with critical 
admiration. 

“What’s the matter,’ he inquired, 
“you got the toothache?” 

Toothache!”’ was the scornful echo, 
“well, I reckon no& Git back; don’t 
you tech ’em; you ain’t ol’ nough to 
have ’em.” 

Billy’s head’ was swathed in a huge, 
white cloth; his usually lean little 
cheeks were puffed out till he re- 
sembled a young hippopotamus, and 
his pretty gray eyes were almost in- 
visible. 

“Yo better git ’way f’om me an’ 
don’t tech ’em, like I tells you,’’ he 
reiterated. ‘‘Aunt Minerva say you 
ain’t never had ’em an’ she say fer 
.me to make you keep ’way f’om me 
"cause you ain’t a ol’ chile like what 
© is.” 


“You ain’t but six,’ retorted an- 
gry Jimmy, ‘and I’ll be six next 
month; you all time trying to ’suade 
little boys to think you’re ’bout a 
million years old. What’s the mat- 
ter with you, anyhow? You ’bout the 
funniest looking kid they is.” 

Billy theatrically touched a dis- 
jtended cheek. “These here is 
mumps,” he said impressively; ‘‘an’ 
when you got ’em you can make 
grown folks do perzacktly what you 
want ’em to. Aunt Minerva’s in the 
kitchen right now makin’ me a ’lass- 
es. custard if I’ll be good and stay 
right in the house an’ don’t come out 
here in the yard an’. don’t give you 
the-mumps. Course I can’t tech that 
Custard now ’cause I done come out 
here an’ it ain’t honerable; but she’s 
makin’ it jes’ the same. 
git ‘way f’om me an’ not tech ’em; 
you too little to have em.” 

“Are they easy to ketch?” asked 
the other little boy eagerly; ‘‘lemme 
jest tech ’em one time Billy.’’ 

“Git ’way, I tell you,’’ warned the 
other with a superior air. To increase 
Jimmy’s envy, he continued: “Grown 
folks tries to see how nice they can 
be to chillens what’s got the mumps. 
Aunt Minerva ain’t been impecent to 
me ioday; she lemme do jest "bout 
like I please; it sho’ is one time you 
can make grown folks step lively.”’ 
He looked at Jimmy meditatively. 
It sho’ is a plumb pity you ain’t a 
ol’ chile like what I is an’ can’t have 
the mumps. Yo’ ma’d be skeered to 
Spank you, skeered she’d injuh yo’ 
Mumps. . Don’t you come any closter 
to me,” he again warned, ‘‘you too 
little to have ’em.” : 
“Dll give you five peewees if you’ll 
lemme tech ’em so’s I can get ’em,” 
Pleaded the younger boy. 

Billy hesitated. “You mighty lit- 
tle——_” he began. 

“And my stoney,” said the other 
child eagerly. 
uf you was a ol’ little boy,” said 
‘Billy, “it wouldn’t make no diffunce; 
i don’t want to make yo’ ma mad an’ 

unt Minerva say for me to keep 
way f’om you anyhow, tho I didn’t 
make her no promises.” 

Jimmy grew angry. 


You better . 


he poked out a 
swollen jaw for Jimmy to touch. 

Ikey Rosenstein at this moment 
was spied by the two little boys as 
he was walking jauntily by the gate. 

“You better keep ’way f’om here, 
Goose Grease,” Jimmy yelled at him; 
*‘vou better get on the other side the 
street. Billy here’s got the’ mumps 
an’ he lemme tech ’em so’s I can get 
’7em, so’S my papa and mamma ’ll 
lemme do just perzactly like I want 
to; but you’re a Jew and Jews ain’t 
got no business to have the mumps, 
so you ’better get ’way. I paid Billy 
*bout a million dollars’ worth to lem- 
me tech his mumps,” he said proudly. 
“Get ’way; you can’t have ’em.” 

“What’ll you take, Billy, to lemme 
get ’em?’”’ he asked, his commercial 
spirit at once aroused. 

“What’ll you gimme?” asked he of 
the salable commodity, with an eye 
to a bargain. 

Ikey pulled out a piece of twine 
and blue glass bead from his pocket 
and offered them to the child with 
the-mumps. These received a con- 
temptuous rejection. 

“You can do perzactly like you 
please when you got the mumps,” 
insinuated Jimmy, who had seeming- 
ly allied himself with Billy as a part- 
ner in business; ‘‘grown folks bound 
to do what little boys want ’em to 
when you got the mumps.” 

Ikey increased his bid by the stub 
of a lead pencil, but it was not until 
he had parted with his most cherish- 
ed pocket possessions that he was at 
last allowed to place a gentle finger 
on the protuberant cheek. 

Two little girls with their baby- 
buggies were seen approaching. 

“G’ ’way from here, Frances, you 
and Lina,’ howled Jimmy. ‘Don’t 
you come in here; me and Billy’s got 
the mumps and you-all ’r’ little girls 
and ought’ to have ’em. Don’t you 
come near us; they’re ketching.’”’ 

The two little girls immediately op- 
ened the gate, crossed the yard, and 
stood in front of Billy. They inspect- 
ed him with admiration; he bore 
their critical survey with affected un- 
concern and indifference, as befitted 
one who had attained such promi- 
nence. 


“Don’t tech ’em,’? he commanded, 
waving them off as he leaned grace- 
fully against the fence. 


“T teched ’em,”’ boasted the young- 
er boy. ‘‘What’ll you all give us if 
we'll let your put your finger on 
7em?” 

“T ain’t a-going to charge little 
girls nothin’,” said the gallant Billy, 
as he proffered his swollen jowl to 
each in turn. 


A little darkey riding a big black 
horse was galloping by; Jimmy hail- 
ed and halted him. 

“You better go fast,’’ he shrieked. 
“Me and Billy and Frances and Lina 
’s got the mumps and you ain’t got 
no business to have ’em ’cause you’re 
a nigger, and you better take vour 
horse to the lib’ry stable ’cause he 
might catch ’em too.” 

The Negro boy dismounted and 
hitched his horse to the fence. “I 
gotter little tarrapim—’ he began 
insinuatingly. 

And thus it came to pass that there 
was an epidemic of mumps in 
rreen Hill grew rich 
gum, and in many other things which 
comprise the pocket treasures of lit- 
tle boys. 

(To be continued.) 


No. E1400, 
Price $3.00. 


Shears, 
No. Ki—8 in. 
Price $1.00, St. Louis, 
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Minneapolis, 


KEEN KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


cut clean and snip true, They have sharp edges and tight joints. The shears have a patent 
lock nut and screw which positively prevent any looseness or play between the blades. 
Keen Kutter scissors and. shears last many years and they are fully guaranteed, because if 
you find a flaw, or are not in every way satisfied, your dealer will hand back your money. 
**The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is — 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C, SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 


New — _ Philadelphia, 


Toledo, 
ioux City, ita. 





Biggest Thing in the 
Clock Business 


Big Ben is the biggest thing today 
iin the alarm clock business. 

JHe is only two years and a half old, 
but he’s already getting more work 
from the” States than any clock alive, 
_«lnjtwo years’and a half time, 18,000 
jewelers—70% of the total number of 
United States . watchmakers — have 
already*adopted him. Two million 
and a half families leave it to him to 
call them’ up in the morning. Two 
million and a half families use him 
all day long to tell the right time by. 


He is really two good clocks in one— 
a crackerjack of a timekeeper and a 
crackerjack of an alarm. 


Big Ben stands seven inches tall. 
He is triple nickel-plated and wears an 
inner vest of steel that insures him 
for life. His big, bold figures and 
hands are easy to read in the dim 
morning light. His large, comfortable 
keys almost wind themselves. He 
rings five minutes steadily or ten 
intermittently. If he is oiled every 
other year, there is no telling how long 
he will last. 

He’s sold by 18,000 watchmakers. His 
price is $2.50 anywhere in the States, 
$3.00 anywhere in Canada. If you can’t 
find him at your jeweler’s, a money order 
mailed to Westclox, La Salle, Hlinois, will 
send him anywhere you say, express 
charges prepaid. 


BIG BEN 
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little town of Covington, and William | 
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Fish Bite 


Like wangry Wolves, Fill your Nets 
Traps or Trot Lines if you bait with 


MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 


Best bajt ever used for attracting 


all kinds of fish. Write for price 
™ list to-day and get a box to help 
introduce it. Agents wanted. 

J. ¥. GREGORY, 
Dept, 72 


Bt. Louis, Me. | 


TimetoPay * === 
My Free 30 Day Trial, No Money Down Offer 
Breaking allRecords— Competition Banished 
I originated the wonderful Adler plan of em 4 
organs which has made the“ Ad/er’’a household word; 
more than 85,000 of these famous organs are now in 
homes of the people. The time has arrived—this 
very day—for you tosend for may wondereas Free Organ 
Catalog. Learn how yo can have the World’s Best 
Organ—winner of highest prize at St. Louis World’s 
Fair—sent to your home without paying a cent, for a 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Just send for my Catalog. Select the Adler Organ 
u like best. I will ship it at once. 
Send no money until youdecide to buy. Then, 
if you decide to keep it, after Rages ¢- examination, 
pay me at your convenience in amounts, 


2 to 3 Years Time Fe Pay 
No Salesmen—No Collectors 

You take no risk and if, at the end of a year, the 
“ Adler” fails to make good on every point ree 
fund ‘every dollar you have paid. I give the longest 
guarantee made on organs—for SO full years. 1 
you $48.75 because I sel! direct from the $500,000 

an Factory(greatest in 7 
existence.) The Adler 2 
Plan wrecks 
retail organ 
prices. 


very Adler Piano is shi direct 

from the great $500,000 Adler Factory 
the home at lowest wholesale factory prices. 
I save you half—because the Adler Plan tes 
ly wipes out all middlemen and gives you their 
profits. In addition I offer thesame liberal trial 

and easy payment plans asI 2 

‘amous Adler Organ. 

0 Write for Free Organ or 
Piano Book. Send 


Co., 
St. Loulsville, Ky. 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
Organ Book 0 } Mark which 
i Piano Book 0 you desire. 








cot Scraper and Cleaner— 
Needed on every porch and outside doors 
step. 


AGENTS--200% Prot 


Right now is the time to sell it—A 
winner. C raper, Mass., 
first order for 200. C.A. John: 
son sold 40 in 1% days. W. W. 

im” Herpster, Pa., made $27.45 in ¢ 
evenings, spare time work. 
Write quick for terms of free 
A postal will do. 


55 West St. Dayton, 








The Voice of Reconstruction 


When a flood sweeps 
over a vast area, desolat- 
ing the cities and towns 
which lie in its course, the 
appeal for assistance gets 
a unanimous response 
from the whole country. 


With all commercial 
and social order wiped 
out, an afflicted commu- 
nity is unable to do for 
itself. It must draw upon 
the resources of the nation 
of which it is a part. 


In such an emergency, 
the telephone gives its 
greatest service when it 
carries the voice of dis- 


tress to the outside world, 
and the voice of the out- 
side world back to those 
suffering. 


Atthe mostcritical time; 
the nearest telephone con- 
nected and working in the 
BellSystem affords instant 
communication with dis- 
tant places. 


And always the Bell 
System, with its extensive 
resources and reserve 
means, is able to restore its 
service promptly, and in 
facilitating the work of 
rebuilding, performs one 
of its highest civic func- 
tions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 





J. F. 


(Vice Pres.) 


Inventor of 
GRAIN BINDER 
Manufactured by 
Deering, Acme Mc- 
Cormack Plano, 
Minneapolis. 
HEADER BINDER 
(12 ft. cut) 
Tractor Push Binder 
(18 ft. cut) 
Appleby Grain Shock- 


In every county in the cotton-growing States. 
Representative, 
fortunes selling the 


Appleby Cotton Picker 


Every cotton grower wants a successful picker, here 
it is—A Proven Success! We want high-class agents. 


responsible men can make 





er, Sugar Beet Topper 
and Digger. 
Appleby Spiral Drive 
Mower. 
Appleby Cotton Roll- 
er. Appleby Cotton 


Picker. Dept. C 12 








Send for catalog, agent’s terms and testimonials from leading cot- 
ton planters. If you are a responsible, well rated firm or a man of 
good standing in your community, write for detailed information 
—if not, please don’t waste your time and ours. 


Western Implement & Motor Co., 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 











Steel Wheels 


For any wagon or cart you 
may have on your farm. We 
make the wheels to fit your 
axle. You give us the exact 

i dimensions of your axle, as 

7 asked for onourordersheet,and 

Wq we guarantee afit. If you are 
ig interested, we shall be pleased 
yg to forward you our catalogue 
Wj andorder sheet. Write us. 
WY tavana Metal WheelCo. 
z Box 65, Havana, Illinois 











Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break.§ 
ing colts, 
jogging 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, _ 


The Strength of Thornhill Skeins 
and Axles Explained. 


Note at the bottom of this ad the 
difference between two types ofskeins. 

One—the old way—gives a natural 
breaking point, 

The other—the ‘‘Thornhill’’ way— 
shows our long sleeve malleable skein 
(non-breakable.) 

The long sleeve of malleable iron 
extends underneath the axle, strength- 
ening it and distributing. the strain. 
There is no weak part, This con- 
struc'ion banishes forever the old- 
time weakness of wagons, 

A deuble coat of lead and linseed 
oil is applied where the skein fits on 
the axle—that keeps out moisture and 


THORNHILL WAGON CO., Lynchburg, Virginia 
A Thornhill Wagon is not the lowe Why The Thornhi ] ] 


est priced, but the best, and in the 
Longsleeve Malleable 


prevents the wood from ever rotting 
underneath, 

This long sleeve malleable skein 
runs as lightly as a cast skein—is as 
strong as a steel skein—and will out- 
last either, 

A Defiance machine—infallibly ac. 
curate—fits every axle to its skein, 
insuring the right pitch and tuck, 

A *Thornhill’? wagon—equipped 
with these skeins—has no equal any- 
where at any price. 

Write us for the name of a ‘Thorn. 
hill’? dealer in your locality and our 
interesting booklet on wagons, It 
should be in the hands of every wag- 
on user, 


end the cheapest. 


. Wf Skein and Axle 
does not: Break 


Natural 


gold : 
Breaking Point Style Oke 




















Begin right by choos- 
ing a reliable engine 








right at the start. There is no economy im putting a 
cheaply made engine on your farm, because it is sure to prove unsatis- 
factory and a costly piece of machinery in the end. While you are about 
it, why not get the best. _The engine that has-been proved by thousands 
of business farmers to be a source of economy and satisfaction. Buy an 


“INGECO’ Farm Engine 


The most moderate priced high grade engine on the market. Simple con- 
struction —easy to operate—quick 
to start—economical of fuel—reli- 
able in service and on the job at 
alltimes. “Ingeco” Engines are made 
to last, and they do. It is the en- 
gine that means complete serv- 
ice and satisfaction. ¢ 
Made in ail sizes and types 


| Save money to begin with by getting a good engine 


from 134 to 60 h. p. Portable, 
Semi-portable, Stationary. 
A letter will bring catalog and 
convincing reasons why the “Ingeco’*® 
is the engine for you, also nearest 
dealer’s name. 


International Gas Engine Co, 
168 Holthoff Pt, Cudahy, Wis. 
@uburb of Milwa )) 











—_|FRAZIER CARTS 


trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, | 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse | 


or @ pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 


Write for Cat. S. Address. 
W. 8S. FRAZIER & CO., « AURORA, ILL. 





‘su¢ Progressive Farmer advertiser s are guaranteed to be reliable. 





To Fill Silos 


Big Results 

with Small Power 
“The easy running features of the 
Blizzard is what recommends it to 
local dairymen,” says B. C. Wolter & Co., 
of Appleton, W is. Small engines operate 

lis ty, sre larger _po 

would be needed if: any ‘other filler was weet, Asy 
engi © to. . P,)--a size convenien 
regular work, is large enough for Blizzards. The 


BLIZZARD 
Ensilage Cutter 


ki f feed cutters. Easy 
tart torunming. Has self feed table. 
fast as you can 


Well Sanitary 


Dixie Corrugated iron well cas- 
ing makes a strong, lifetime wall 
forany well. It is made of heavy 
rust resisting American Ingot Iron. 
Comes in sections—convenient to 
handle,— instantly put together 
above ground. Positively will not 
admit surface water, tree roots or 
quicksands. Dixie well casing 
keeps your well new, and the 
water pure. It never needs re 
pairs. Dixie well casing will save 
you money and yourhealth. Write 
for our free catalog and prices to- 


day. 
DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Greensboro, N. C. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
New Orleans, La. 


ever gets out of w! . 
operation. Absolutely safe. Anyone can 
ounted or unmounted. Write tog <4 108 ae Why Sil- 
izZZar ) OF. 
Free Books {D.'pave*? (What Users Say." 
Any or all are free if you'll write. 
THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
1468 ruscarawas St. 
Canton, Ohio 














